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2 ALL THROUGH 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY. 


** Be the day never so long, 
It ringeth at last unto even-song.”’ 
Queen Elizabeth's Book of Hours. 


ALL through the day, my love, watching thine 


eye, 
Holding thy hand in mine, I will be nigh ; 
I cannot cheer thee, love, yet will I stay ; 
I will be near thee, love, all through the day. 


All through the day, my love, seeking in vain 
Wings for the hours that pass weighted with 


pain ; 
All things are drear to thee, nothing is gay ; 
Yet I am dear to thee, so I will stay. 


All through this day of ours, though it be long, 
Open for us no flowers, wakens no song ; 
Reddens the autumn leaf, withers the rose, 
All through this way of ours, unto its close. 


Worn is thy frame, my love, wan is thy cheek, 
Low are thine accents, and broken and weak, 

Yet sweet is our silence, the words that we say 
Are sweet, as I sit by thee all through the day. 


All through the day, my love, all through the 


ay, 

Steals the swift shadow on, life flits away ; 

Soft will our sleep be then, happy and light, 

All through the night, my love, all through the 
night. 


Good Words Dora GREENWELL. 





BEYOND. 


Never a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears, 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given, 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears ; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 
Sunday Magazine. HENRY BuRTON, 


THE DAY, ETC. 


THE MNAD’S GRAVE. ~ 


The girl who once, on Lydian heights, 
Around the sacred grove of pines, 
Would dance through whole tempestuous 
nights 
Where no moon shines, 
Whose pipe of lotos featly blown 
Gave airs as shrill as Cotys’ own, 


Who, crowned with buds of ivy dark, 
Three times drained deep with amorous lips, 
The wine-fed bow] of willow bark, 
With silver tips, 
Nor sank, nor ceased, but shouted still 
Like some wild wind from hill to hill, 


She lies at last where poplars wave 
Their sad gray foliage all day long ; 
The river murmurs near her grave 
A soothing song : 
Farewell, it saith! Her days have done 
With shouting at the set of sun. 
E, W. GOossE. 


RONDEAU. 


O scorn me not, although my worth be slight, 
Although the stars alone can match thy light, 
Although the wind alone can mock thy grace, 
And thy glass only show so fair a face, 
Yet let me find some favor in thy sight ! 
The proud stars will not bend from their 
Jone height, 
Nor will the. wind thy faithfulness re- 
quite — 
Thy mirror gives thee but a cold embrace, 
O scorn me not ! ‘ 


My lamp is feeble, but by day or night 
It shall not wane, and but for thy delight 
My footsteps shall not for a moment’s space 
Forego the echo of thy gentle pace ; 
I would so serve and guard thee if I might. 
O scorn me not. 
Academy. C. M. 


THE BATH. 


With rosy palms against her bosom pressed, 
To stay the shudder that she dreads of old, 
Lysidice glides-down, till silver-cold 

The water girdles half her glowing breast : 

A yellow butterfly in flowery quest 
Rifles the roses that her tresses hold : 

A breeze comes wandering through the fold 
on fold 

Of draperies curtaining her shrine of rest. 

Soft beauty, like her kindred petals strewed 
Along the crystal coolness, there she lies. 
What vision gratifies these gentle eyes ? 

She dreams she stands where yesterday she 

stood — 

Where, while the whole arena shrieks for blood, 
Hot in the sand a gladiator dies. 

E. W. Goss, 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 3 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

THE saying of the French lady about 
the philosopher Hume, whose conversa- 
tion had disappointed her, “Ze pauvre 
homme! il a mis tout dans ses livres,” 
could not be applied to Charles Dickens. 
Wherever he went, thousands pressed for- 
ward to shake him by the hand, and thank 
him for the rays of brightness which his 
books had shed into their lives, but he 
was in his own person as much a centre of 
joyful radiance as his books. It is not in 
man to be always radiant; even Macaulay 
had his flashes of silence, and Dickens 
in mixed society where he was not alto- 
gether at his ease may sometimes have 
been dull and disappointing as Hume was 
to the gay admirer of his philosophy. 
But among his intimates he was the very 
soul of mirth, the incarnation of high 
spirits, the leader of high jinks when high 
jinks were going forward, the man whose 
entrance could raise the temperature of a 
company and make every pulse beat 
quicker. How inspiring a presence he 
must have been, the world already knows 
from Mr. Forster’s biography, where we 
learn how gleefully he threw off the yoke 
of work — no man ever worked harder — 
how breezy was his challenge to friends 
to spend an idle interval; how boylike he 
was in his earnestness as a master of the 
revels among his children. We getastill 
more vivid sense of this buoyancy and 
exuberance of temperament from the 
two volumes of letters which have just 
been published, edited with pious care by 
his eldest daughter and sister-in-law, Miss 
Hogarth, of whom he makes mention in 
his will as “the best and truest friend 
man ever had.” The editors have wisely 
refrained from burdening the text with 
commentary and explanation. Their 
great desire, they say, has been “to give 
to the public another book from Charles 
Dickens’s own hands —as it were a por- 
trait of himself by himself.” No formal 
portrait could be half so vivid. In this 
book, which was never intended to be a 
book, we come nearer to the man as he 
was than any biographer could have 
brought us. 

It has sometimes been imputed to 





Dickens as a defect in his private charac- 
ter that he was self-conscious, that he 
was always behaving as if the eye of the 
world were upon him, that he was never 
natural, but always posing for effect, 
showing himself aware that his smallest 
action would be handed down to posterity. 
His expression to Mr. Forster, “ Put that 
in my biography,” — after telling him how 
he jumped out of bed one night to prac- 
tise a step which he had been learning in 
view of festivities on the birthday of one 
of his children, —has often been quoted 
in proof of this unbecoming immodesty. 
I must say that I can never hear such 
folly talked, without feeling inclined to 
repeat Charles Lamb’s frantic pantomime 
of surprise when a respectable gentleman 
asked him whether he did not after all 
consider that Milton was a poet. How 
could Dickens have been otherwise than 
conscious of what was proclaimed by the 
universal voice? How could he have 
ignored the fact that his smallest action 
was noted with interest, when he had 
seen an audience scrambling for the 
petals of a flower which had dropped 
from his button-hole? Probably no hu- 
man being was ever put in so trying a 
position as Charles Dickens, when he 
was suddenly lifted from drudging ob- 
scurity into an unparallelled, absolutely 
unparallelled, blaze of fame, and found 
himself received everywhere with the 
honors usually reserved for royal person- 
ages, popular ministers, or great generals 
after glorious victory. He could not take 
refuge in state ceremonial, for no awe was 
mingled with the enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude; the creator of Pickwick and Sam 
Weller was not a being to be gazed at 
with distant respect, but a man and a 
brother to be mobbed, huzzaed, welcomed 
with affectionate smiles and broad grins 
of sympathy. It was a trying position, 
and no man could have borne his honors 
with more manly and unaffected simplic- 
ity than Dickens did. He frankly ac- 
cepted the situation, and never sought to 
disguise his delight in his fame. He did 
not allow it to overpower him into a pre- 
posterous affectation of humility, or stiffen 
him into a frigid assumption of dignity, 
but he gloried in it and made a joke of it 
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among his familiar friends. In public he 
took applause and attention as his natural 
right; in his private letters, in which he 

ave unrestrained vent to his sense of 
=“ we find many scenes and dialogues 
where he figures under such nicknames 
as “The Inimitable,” “ The Sparkler of 
Albion,” and the rest. 

There was, perhaps, some foundation 
for the charge of posturing, though by no 
means in the ill-natured sense in which 
the charge has sometimes been made. It 
was one of his humors to posture, one of 
his relaxations to cast himself and his 
friends in fantastic parts, and write imag- 
inary dialogues in imitation of plays which 
they had seen together. There is noth- 
ing more striking in the two volumes of 
letters than the evidence that they furnish 
of the persistence with which his thoughts 
ran upon the stage. His passion for act- 
ing was of very early date. He has told 
us how as a boy he used to stalk about 
his father’s house acting out the various 
characters in Smollett’s novels. He or- 
ganized private theatricals at school, and 
played as an amateur when he was a clerk 
in a solicitor’s office. He seems to have 
had a complete knowledge of stage busi- 
ness down to its smallest detail. In the 
famous amateur company of literary men 
and artists which was organized in 1845, 
Dickens, Mr. Forster says, was “the life 
and soul of the entire affair, stage-direc- 
tor, very often stage-carpenter, scene- 
arranger, property-man, prompter, and 
band-master.” And it was not only 
among amateurs that he could venture to 
assume authority. When one of his 
Christmas tales was dramatized, he not 
only drilled the actors, but made sugges- 
tions to the master carpenter about the 
scenery. According to his own story, a 
master carpenter to whom he developed 
some wonderful mechanical contrivance 
of his, shook his head with a mournful 
air and said, “Ah, sir, it’s a universal 
observation in the profession, sir, that it 
was a great loss to the public when you 
took to writing books !” 

Here is an example of the kind of pos- 
turing in which Dickens’s theatrical pas- 
sion prompted him to indulge, a letter to 
his friend Clarkson Stanfield, written 





from Albaro, during his residence in Italy 
in 1844:— 


MY DEAR STANFIELD, — 

I love you so truly, and have such pride and 
joy of heart in your friendship, that I don’t 
know how to begin writing to you. When I 
think how you are walking up and down Lon- 
don in that portly surtout, and can’t receive 
proposals from Dick to go to the theatre, I 
fall into a state between laughing and crying, 
and want some friendly back to smite. 
“Je-im!” “Aye, aye, your honor,” is in my 
ears every time I walk upon the seashore 
here ; and the number of expeditions I make 
into Cornwall in my sleep, the springs of flys 
I break, the songs I sing, and the bowls of 
punch I drink, would soften a heart of stone. 

We have had weather here, since five o’clock 
this morning, after your own heart. Suppose 
yourself the admiral in “ Black-eyed Susan” 
after the acquittal of William, and when it was 
possible to be on friendly terms with him. I 
am T.P.* My trousers are very full at the 
ankles, my black neckerchief is tied in the 
regular style, the name of my ship is painted 
round my glazed hat, I have a red waistcoat 
on, and the seams of my blue jacket are “ paid ” 
— permit me to dig you in the ribs when I 
make use of this nautical expression — with 
white. In my hand I hold the very box con- 
nected with the story of Sandomingerbilly. I 
lift up my eyebrows as far as I can (on the 
T.P. model), take a quid from the box, screw 
the lid on again (chewing at the same time, 
and looking pleasantly at the pit), brush it 
with my right elbow, take up my right leg, 
scrape my right foot on the ground, hitch up 
my trousers, and in reply to a question of 
yours, namely, “Indeed, what weather, Wil- 
liam?” I deliver myself as follows : — 


Lord love your honor! Weather! Such 
weather as would set all hands to the pumps 
aboard one of your fresh-water cockboats, and 
set the purser to his wits’ ends to stow away, 
for the use of the ship’s company, the casks 
and casks full of blue water as would come 
powering in over the gunnel! The dirtiest 
night, your honor, as ever you see ‘atween 
Spithead at gun-fire and the Bay of Biscay ! 
The wind sou’-west, and your house dead in 
the wind’s eye; the breakers running up high 
upon the rocky beads, the light'us no more 
looking through the fog than Davy Jones’s 
sarser eye through the blue sky of heaven in a 
calm, or the blue toplights of your honor’s 
lady cast down in a modest overhauling of her 
catheads: avast! (whistling) my dear eyes; 


* T. P. Cooke, the celebrated actor of “ William” 
in Douglas Jerrold’s play of ‘* Black-eyed Susan.” 
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here am I a-goin’ head on to the breakers 
(sowing). 

Admiral (smiling). No, William! I admire 
plain speaking, as you know, and so does old 
England, William, and old England’s queen. 
But you were saying —— 

William. Aye, ave, your honor (scratching 
his head). ve lost my reckoning. Damme! 
— I ast pardon — but won’t your honor throw 
a hencoop or any old end of towline to a man 
as is overboard ? 

Admiral (smiling still). You were saying, 
William, that the wind —— 

William (again cocking his leg, and slapping 
sd thighs very hard). Avast heaving, your 

onor!... 


And so on, in a lively parody of the nau- 
tical drama which he knew that his friend 
would appreciate. Whether he was 
travelling for business or for pleasure, he 
always thought fondly of home, and, how- 
ever busy he was, found time to send 
something for the entertainment of those 
whom he had left behind him. Here is 
another example of his posturing, a docu- 
ment forwarded to his wife after he had 
delivered a speech for a charitable object 
at Liverpool : — 


OUT OF THE COMMON—PLEASE. 
DICKENS against THE WORLD. 


CHARLES DICKENS, of No. 1,. Devonshire 
Terrace, York Gate, Regent’s Park, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, the successful 
plaintiff in the above cause, maketh oath and 
saith: That on the day and date hereof, to 
wit at seven o’clock in the evening, he, this 
deponent, took the chair at a large assembly 
of the Mechanics’ Institution at Liverpool, and 
that having been received with tremendous 
and enthusiastic plaudits, he, this deponent, 
did immediately dash into a vigorous, bril- 
liant, humorous, pathetic, eloquent, fervid, 
and impassioned speech. That the said 
speech was enlivened by thirteen hundred per- 
sons, with frequent, vehement, uproarious, 
and deafening cheers, and to the best of this 
deponent’s knowledge and belief, he, this de- 
ponent, did speak up like a man, and did, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, consid- 
erably distinguish himself. That after the 
proceedings of the evening were over, anda 
vote of thanks was proposed to this deponent, 
he, this deponent, did again distinguish him- 
self, and that the cheering at that time, accom- 
panied with clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet, was in this deponent’s case thundering 
and awful. And this deponent further saith, 
that his white-and-black or magpie waistcoat 





did create a strong sensation, and that during 
the hours of promenading, this deponent 
heard from persons surrounding him such 
exclamations as, “ What isit! Js it a waist- 
coat? No, it’s a shirt” —and the like —all 
of which this deponent believes to have been 
complimentary and gratifying ; but this depo- 
nent further saith that he is now going to sup- 
per, and wishes he may have an appetite to 
eat it. CHARLES DICKENS. 


The letters now published are full of 
such spurts of affectionate fun as the 
above. They contain only the most cas- 
ual references to the writer’s works. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is 
an apology written to his future wife in 
1835, pleading business engagements as 
an excuse for his not going to see her. 
He has had a visit, he says, from his pub- 
lishers, and he describes as follows a pro- 
posal which they have made to him: — 


They (Chapman and Hall) have made me an 
offer of fourteen pounds a month, to write 
and edit a new publication they contemplate, 
entirely by myself, to be published monthly, 
and each number to contain four woodcuts. 
I am to make my estimate and calculation, and 
to give them a decisive answer on Friday 
morning. The work will be no joke, but the 
emolument is too tempting to resist. 


The work which was to be “no joke” 
was the “ Pickwick Papers.” It was no 
doubt less of a joke to him than to other 
people, in one respect. From the first he 
had too much respect for his readers to 
write without effort. In his counsels to 
young writers, there was no topic on 
which Dickens laid more stress than the 
necessity of taking pains with their work. 
When Mr. Wilkie Collins published 
“ Basil,” he received a letter of encourag- 
ing praise, of which the following sen- 
tence was the climax : — 


It is delightful to find throughout that you 
have taken great pains with it besides, and 
have “gone at it” with perfect knowledge of 
the jolter-headedness of the conceited idiots. 
who suppose that volumes can be tossed off 
like pancakes, and that any writing can be 
done without the utmost application, the 
greatest patience, and the steadiest energy of 
which the writer is capable. 


We know on the best authority that in 
this matter Dickens “recked his own 
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rede,” and that what seemed to flow in an 
easy exuberant stream was really produced 
at an exhausting expense of brain and 
spirit. The letters, however, do not show 
us Dickens at work, but Dickens at play, 
relieved from the strain of facing the ame 
lic, and tossing off the impressions of the 
moment for the sympathetic appreciation 
of his own inner circle. The editors say 
that “no man ever expressed himself 
more in his letters than Charles Dick- 
ens.” No man certainly ever expressed 
a livelier or more considerate friendship, 
a purer affection, or a more exhilarating 
sense of the ridiculous. It isa character- 
istic circumstance that the most boister- 
ously cheerful letters were written to the 
correspondents who had most need of 
cheering. Dickens would seem to have 
taken particular delight in rousing the 
melancholy Macready, who was one of 
his closest friends. Macready’s doleful 
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fears that he was breaking up, and that 
all his powers were 
away with such frien 
lowing : — 


gone. were laughed 
ly chaff as the fol- 


My dear old Parr, I don’t believe a word 
you write about King John! That is to say, 
I don't believe you take into account the enor- 
mous difference between the energy summon- 
able-up in your study at Sherborne and the 
energy that will fire up in you (without so 
much as saying “ With your leave” or “ By 
your leave ’’) in the town hall at Birmingham. 
I know you, you ancient codger, | know you! 
Therefore I will trouble you to be so good as 
to do an act of honesty after you have been to 
Birmingham, and to write to me, “ Ingenuous 
boy, you were correct. I find I could have 
read ’em ‘ King John’ with the greatest ease.” 


When Macready was starring in America, 
and probably feeling very lonely and 
homesick, his friend consoled him with a 
cheerful account of what was passing in 
his absence : — 


MY VERY DEAR MACREADY, — 

You know all the news, and vou know I love 
you; so Ino more know why I write than I 
do why I “come round” after the play to 
shake hands with you in your dressing-room. 
I say come, as if you were at this present mo- 
ment the lessee of Drury Lane, and had 
with a long face on one hand, elaborately 
explaining that everything in creation is a 
joint-stock company on the other, the inim- 
itable B. by the fire, in conversation with . 
Well-a-day! [see it all, and smell that ex- 
traordinary compound of odd scents peculiar 
to a theatre, which bursts upon me when I 
swing open the little door in the hall, accom- 
panies me as I meet perspiring supers in 
the narrow passage, goes with me up the two 
steps, crosses the stage, winds round the third 
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entrance P.S, as I wind, and escorts me safely 
into your presence, where I find you unwind- 
ing something slowly round and round your 
chest, which is so long that no man can see 
the end of it. 

Oh that you had been at Clarence Terrace 
on Nina’s birthday! Good God, how we 
missed you, talked of you, drank your health, 
and wondered what you were doing! Per- 
haps you are Falkland enough (I swear I sus- 
pect you of it) to feel rather sore —just a 
little bit, you know, the merest trifle in the 
world — on hearing that Mrs. Macready looked 
brilliant, blooming, young, and handsome, and 
that,she danced a country dance with the 
writer hereof (Acres to your Falkland) in a 
thorough spirit of becoming good-humor and 
enjoyment. Now you don’t like to be told 
that? Nor do you quite like to hear that 
Forster and I conjured bravely ; that a plum- 
pudding was produced from an empty sauce- 
pan, held over a blazing fire kindled in Stan- 
field’s hat without damage to the lining ; that 
a box of bran was changed into a live guinea- 
pig, which ran between my godchild’s feet, 
and was the cause of such a shrill uproar and 
clapping of hands that you might have heard 
it (and I daresay did) in America; that three 
half-crowns being taken from Major Burns and 
put into a tumbler-glass before his eyes, did 
then and there give jingling answers to the 
questions asked of them by me, and knew 
where you were and what you were doing, to 
the unspeakable admiration of the whole as- 
sembly. Neither do you quite like to be told 
that we are going to do it again next Satur- 
day, with the addition of demoniacal dresses 
from the masquerade shop; nor that Mrs. 
Macready, for her gallant bearing always, and 
her best sort of best affection, is the best crea- 
ture I know. Never mind; no man shall gag 
me, and those are my opinions, 


The description of the scents of the the- 
atre may be compared with the descrip- 
tion of the snore of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, in a very spirited letter to that some- 
what terrible personage. It is in answer 
apparently to a mock-ferocious complaint 
from Landor that he had not written, ex- 
pressed in strong language. Landor was 
godfather to one of Dickens’s children. 


Younc Man, — 

I will not go there if I can help it. I have 
not the least confidence in the value of your 
introduction to the Devil. I can’t help think- 
ing that it would be of better use “ the other 
way, the other way,” but I won’t try it there, 
either, at present, if I can help it. Your god- 
son says is that your duty? and he begs me to 
enclose a blush newly blushed for you. 

As to writing, I have written to you twenty 
times and twenty more to that, if you only 
knewit. I have been writing a little Christmas 
book, besides, expressly for you. And if you 
don’t like it, I shall go to the font of Marley- 





bone Church as soon as I conveniently can 
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and renounce you : I am not to be trified with. 
I write from Paris. I am getting up some 
French steam. I intend to proceed upon the 
longing-for-a-lap-of-blood-at-last principle, and 
if you do offend me, look to it. 

We are all well and happy, and they send 
loves to you by the bushel. We are in the 
agonies of house-hunting. The people are 
frightfully civil, and grotesquely extortionate. 
One man (with a house to let) told me yester- 
day that he loved the Duke of Wellington like 
a brother. The same gentleman wanted to 
hug me round the neck with one hand, and 
pick my pocket with the other. 

Don’t be hard upon the Swiss. They area 
thorn in the sides of European despots, and a 
good wholesome people to live near Jesuit- 
ridden kings on the brighter side of the moun- 
tains, My hat shall ever be ready to be thrown 
up, and my glove ever ready to be thrown 
down for Switzerland. If you were the man I 
took you for, when I took you (as a godfather) 
for better and for worse, you would come to 
Paris and amaze the weak walls of the house I 
haven’t found yet with that steady snore of 
yours, which I once heard piercing the door 
of your bedroom in Devonshire Terrace, re- 
verberating along the bell-wire in the hall, so 
getting outside into the street, playing Eolian 
harps among the area railings, and going down 
the New Road like the blast of a trumpet. 

I forgive you your reviling of me: there’s a 
shovelful of live coals for your head — does it 
burn? And am, with true affection —does it 
burn now ?— Ever yours. 


Once we find him “dropping into po- 
etry ” in his friendly invitations. He was 
hard at work on “ David Copperfield,” 
which he again and again declared to be 
his favorite work, when he sent the fol- 
lowing verses to Mark Lemon, to the tune 
of “ Lesbia hath a beaming eye : ” — 


I. 
Lemon is a little hipped, 
And this is Lemon’s true position ; 
He is not pale, he’s not white-lipped, 
Yet wants a little fresh condition. 
Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
Old ocean’s rising, falling billows, 
Than on the houses every one, 
That form the street called Saint Anne’s 
Willers. 
Oh, my Lemon, round and fat, 
Oh, my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you’re at — 
Don’t stay at home, but come to Brigh- 
ton! 
2 
Lemon has a coat of frieze, 
But all so seldom Lemon wears it, 
That it is a prey to fleas, 
And ev’ry moth that’s hungry tears it. 
Oh, that coat’s the coat for me, 
That braves the railway sparks and breezes, 
Leaving every engine free 
To smoke, it till its owner sneezes ! 





Then my Lemon, round and fat, 
L., my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you’re at — 
On Tuesday first, come down to Brigh- 
ton! 


Dickens’s relations with his friends 
show him in a thoroughly pleasing light. 
When he was living at a distance from 
London, he bribed them to write to him 
by sending them long letters about things 
which he knew would interest them. 
“Write to me as often as you can,” he 
wrote from Italy to Maclise, “like a dear 
good fellow, and rely upon the punctual- 
ity of my correspondence.” Then he 
proceeded to relate an anecdote about a 
common acquaintance, his dog Timber, 
named after Mr. Snittle Timbery : — 


I don’t know what to do with Timber. He 
is as ill-adapted to the climate at this time of 
year as a suit of fur. I have had him made a 
lion dog; but the fleas flock in such crowds 
into the hair he has left, that they drive him 
nearly frantic, and render it absolutely neces- 
sary that he should be kept by himself. Of all 
the miserable hideous little frights you ever 
saw, you never beheld such a devil. Apropos, 
as we were crossing the Seine within two 
stages of Paris, Roche suddenly said to me, 
sitting by me on the box: “ The littel dog ’ave 
got a great lip!” I was thinking of things 
remote and very different, and couldn’t com- 
prehend why any peculiarity in this feature on 
the part of the dog should excite a man so 
much. As I was musing upon it, my ears 
were attracted by shouts of “ Helo! hola! 
Hi, hi, hi! Le voilA! Regardez!” and the 
like. And looking down among the oxen — 
we were in the centre of a numerous drove 
— I saw him, Timber, lying in the road, curled 
up— you know his way—like a lobster, only 
not so stiff, yelping dismally in the pain of his 
“lip” from the roof of the carriage; and be- 
tween the aching of his bones, his horror of the 
oxen, and his dread of me (who he evidently 
took to be the immediate agent in and cause 
of the damage), singing out to an extent which 
I believe to be perfectly unprecedented ; while 
every Frenchman and French boy within sight 
roared for company. He wasn’t hurt. 


One of Dickens’s favorite correspond- 
ents was Miss Mary Boyle. Their great 
bond of union was their common love for 
acting — Miss Boyle was an excellent 
amateur actress—and Dickens’s letters 
to her are consequently filled with theat- 
rical allusions. The following is a speci- 
men : — 


I pass my time here (I am — here 


alone) in working, taking physic, and taking a 
stall at a theatre every night. On Boxing 
Night I was at Covent Garden. A dull pan- 
tomime was “ worked” (as we say) better than 
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I ever saw a heavy piece worked on a first 
night, until suddenly and without a moment’s 
warning, every scene on that immense stage 
fell over on its face, and disclosed chaos by 

aslight behind! There never was such a 
Gdnew ; about sixty people who were on the 
stage being extinguished in the most remark- 
able manner. Not a soul was hurt. In the 
uproar, some moon-calf rescued a porter-pot, 
six feet high (out of which the clown had been 
drinking when the accident happened), and 
stood it on the cushion of the lowest proscenium 
box, P.S., beside a lady and gentleman, who 
were dreadfully ashamed of it. The moment 
the house knew that nobody was injured, they 
directed their whole attention to this gigantic 
porter pot in its genteel position (the lady and 
gentleman trying to hide behind it), and roared 
with laughter. When a modest footman came 
from behind the curtain to clear it, and took it 
up in his arms like a Brobdingnagian baby, we 
all laughed more than ever we had laughed in 
our lives. I don’t know why. 

We have had a fire here, but our people put 
it out before the parish engine arrived, like a 
travelling perambulator, with the dcadle in it, 
like an imbecile baby. Popular opinion, dis- 
appointed in the fire having been put out, 
snowballed the beadle. God bless it! 

Over the way at*the Lyceum, there is a very 
fair Christmas piece, with one or two uncom- 
monly well-done nigger-songs —one remark- 
ably gay and mad, done in the finale to a 
scene. Also a very nice transformation, though 
I don’t know what it means. 

The poor actors waylay me in Bow Street, 
to represent their necessities ; and I often see 
one cut down a court when he beholds me 
coming, cut round Drury Lane to face me, and 
come up towards me near this door in the 
freshest and most accidental way, as if I was 
the last person he expected to see on the sur- 
face of this globe. The other day, there thus 
appeared before me (simultaneously with a 
scent of rum in the air) one aged and greasy 
man, with a pair of pumps under his arm. He 
said he thought if he could get down to some- 
where (I think it was Newcastle), he would get 
“taken on” as Pantaloon, the existing Panta- 
loon being “a stick, sir—a mere muff.” I 
observed that I was sorry times were so bad 
with him. “ Mr. Dickens, you know our pro- 
fession, sir—no one knows it better, sir— 
there is no right feeling in it. Iwas Harle- 

uin on your own circuit, sir, for five-and- 
thirty years, and was displaced by a boy, sir! 
—a boy!’ 


The humors of the stage were an inex- 
haustible source of merriment to him. 
Wherever he went, at home or abroad, 
the local theatre, if there was a theatre, 
agen or extemporized, no matter 

ow small, was one of his first resorts. 
If he laughed at the poor strollers, the 
following incident, recorded in a letter to 
Mr. W. H. Wills, his trustee coadjutor 
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on Household Words, shows that the 
laughter was not unkindly : — 


Mark and I walked to Dartford from Green- 
wich, last Monday, and found Mrs. —— acting 
“The. Stranger” (with a strolling company 
from the Standard Theatre) in Mr. Munn’s 
schoolroom. The stage was a little wider 
than your table here, and its surface was com- 
oanall of loose boards laid on the school-forms, 
Dogs sniffed about it during the performances, 
and ¢he carpenter’s highlows were ostenta- 
tiously taken off and displayed in the prosce- 
nium, 

We stayed until a quarter to ten, when we 
were obliged to fly to the railroad, but we sent 
the landlord of the hotel down with the follow- 
ing articles :— 

1 bottle superior old port, 
1 do. do. golden sherry, 
I do. best French brandy, 
I do. Ist quality old Tom gin, 
I ’ do. prime Jamaica rum, 
1 do. do. small still /s/a whiskey, 
1 kettle boiling water, two pounds finest white 
lump sugar, 
Our cards, 
1 lemon, 
and 
Our compliments. 

The effect we had previously made upon the 
theatrical company by being beheld in the first 
two chairs —there was nearly a pound in the 
house — was altogether electrical. 


The steadiness with which Dickens 
maintained his friendships, is well illus- 
trated by his correspondence with M. de 
Cerjat. He made M.de Cerjat’s acquaint- 
ance in the summer of 1846, when he was 
staying at Lausanne, and ever afterwards 
made a point of sending long answers to 
that gentleman’s annual congratulations 
at Christmas. These letters, in which 
the grave is mixed with the gay, are 
among the most interesting in the two 
volumes. Dickens’s letters always take 
a color from the correspondent that he is 
addressing. In writing to M. de Cerjat, 
besides giving lively gossip about com- 
mon acquaintances, and telling him about 
his children, he introduced the more seri- 
ous matters which were engaging his at- 
tention, and gave his views about the 
Russian war, the American war, the Re- 
form question, papal aggression, and so 
forth, probably in answer to questions 
from his correspondent. We find, in a 
letter dated December 29, 1849, the fol- 
lowing reference to the part Dickens had 
taken in the agitation for putting a stop 
to the horrors of public executions. 


You have no idea what that hanging of the 
Mannings really was. The conduct of the 





people was so indescribably frightful, that I 
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felt for some time afterwards almost as if I 
were living in a city of devils. I feel, at this 
hour, as if I never could go near the place 
again, My letters have made a great to-do, 
and led to a great agitation of the subject; 
but I have not a confident belief in any change 
being made, mainly because the total aboli- 
tionists are utterly reckless and dishonest (gen- 
erally speaking), and would play the deuce 
with any such proposition in Parliament, un- 
less it were strongly supported by the govern- 
ment, which it would certainly not be, the 
Whig motto (in office) being “ Zazssez aller.” 
I think Peel might do it if he came in. Two 
points have occurred to me as being a good 
commentary to the objections to my idea. 
The first is that a most terrific uproar was 
made when the hanging processions were 
abolished, and the ceremony shrunk from 
Tyburn to the prison door. The second is 
that, at this very time, under the British gov- 
ernment in New South Wales, executions take 
place within the prison walls, with decidedly 
improved results. (I am waiting to explode 
this fact on the first man of mark who gives 
me the opportunity.) 


Readers of Mr. Forster’s biography 
know the history of Dickens’s attachment 
to Gad’s Hill Place, the house which was 
his home for the last twelve years of his 
life. His early associations with it, and 


the curious chapter of accidents by which 


it came into his possession, are still more 
completely and succinctly given in a letter 
to M. de Cerjat. 


Down at Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, in 
Kent — Shakespeare’s Gad’s Hill, where Fal- 
staff engaged in the robbery—is a quaint 
little country-house of Queen Anne’s time. I 
happened to be walking past, a year and a half 
or so ago, with my sub-editor of Household 
Words, when I said to him: “ You see that 
house? It has always a curious interest for 
me, because when I was a small boy down in 
these parts I thought it the most beautiful 
house (I suppose because of its famous old 
cedar-trees) ever seen. And my poor father 
used to bring me to look at it, and used to say 
that if I ever grew up to be a clever man per- 
haps I might own that house, or such another 
house. In remembrance of which, I have 
always in passing looked to see if it was to be 
sold or let, and it has never been to me like 
any other house, and it has never changed at 
all.” We came back to town, and my friend 
went out to dinner. Next morning he came 
to me in great excitement, and said: “It is 
written that you were to have that house at 
Gad’s Hill. The lady I had allotted to me to 
take down to dinner yesterday began to speak 
of that neighborhood. ‘You know it?’ I 
said; ‘I have been there to-day.’ ‘O yes,’ 
said she, ‘I know it very well. I wasa child 
there, in the house they call Gad’s Hill Place. 
My father was the rector, and lived there 
many years. He has just died, has left it to 
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me, and I want to sell it.’ So,” says the sub- 
editor, “you must buy it. Now or never!” 
I did, and hope to pass next summer there, 
though I may, perhaps, let it afterwards, fur- 
nished, from time to time. 


To M. de Cerjat also he sent the fol- 
lowing pleasant description of his life at 
Gad’s Hill. He apologized to him as to 
his other correspondents for writing so 
much about himself, but he had too lively 
a belief in their friendship to suppose that 
there was any subject about which they 
would be more willing to have the latest 
intelligence. 


At this present moment I am on my little 
Kentish freehold (xot in top-boots, and not 
particularly prejudiced that I know of), look- 
ing on as pretty a view out of my study win- 
dow as you will find in a long day’s English 
ride. My little place is a grave, red brick 
house (time of George the First, I suppose), 
which I have added to and stuck bits upon in 
all manner of ways, so that it is as pleasantly 
irregular, and as violently opposed to all 
architectural ideas, as the most hopeful man 
could possibly desire. It is on the summit of 
Gad’s Hill. The robbery was committed be- 
fore the door, on the man with the treasure, 
and Falstaff ran away from the identical spot 
of ground now covered by the room in which 
I write. A little rustic alehouse, called the 
Sir John Falstaff, is over the way — has been 
over the way, ever since, in honor of the event. 
Cobham Woods and Park are behind the 
house ; the distant Thames in front ; the Med- 
way, with Rochester, and its old castle and 
cathedral, on one side. The whole stupen- 
dous property is on the old Dover Road, so 
when you come, come by the North Kent 
Railway (not the South-Eastern) to Strood or 
Higham, and I'll drive over to fetch you. 

The blessed woods and fields have done me 
a world of good, and I am quite myself again. 
The children are all as happy as children can 
be. My eldest daughter, Mary, keeps house, 
with astate and gravity becoming that high 
position ; wherein she is assisted by her sister 
Katie, and by her aunt Georgina, who is, and 
always has been, like another sister. Two 
big dogs, a bloodhound and a St. Bernard, 
direct from a convent of that name, where I 
think you once were, are their principal at- 
tendants in the green lanes. ‘These latter 
instantly untie the neckerchiefs of all tramps 
and prowlers who approach their presence, so 
that they wander about without any escort, 
and drive big horses in basket-phaetons 
through murderous bye-ways, and never come 
to grief. They are very curious about your 
daughters, and send all kinds of loves to them 
and to Mrs. Cerjat, in which I heartily join. 


When Dickens was in Ireland, he was 
atly fascinated by the jaunting-car, and 

ad one expressly made for himself. In 
pressing M. de Cerjat to pay him a visit, 
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the pleasure of riding in this car was held 
out as a main inducement to come : — 


When I was in Ireland, I ordered the 
brightest jaunting-car that ever was seen. It 
has just this minute arrived per steamer from 
Belfast. Say you are coming, and you shall 
be the first man turned over by it ; somebody 
must be (for my daughter Mary drives any- 
thing that can be harnessed, and I know of no 
English horse that would understand a jaunt- 
ing-car coming down a Kentish hill), and you 
shall be that somebody if you will. They 
turned the basket-phaeton over, last summer, 
in a bye-road— Mary and the other two — 
and had to get it up again; which they did, 
and came home as if nothing had happened. 


M. de Cerjat apparently was not tempted, 
but the car was well known to Dickens’s 
visitors. It was one of the features of 
Gad’s Hill. His dogs, too, once seen 
were not easily forgotten, particularly a 
large bloodhound, the hero of the follow- 
ing incident : — 

Last night my gardener came upon a man 
in the garden and fired. The man returned 
the compliment by kicking him in the groin 
and causing him great pain. I set off, witha 
great mastiff-bloodhound I have, in pursuit. 
Couldn’t find the evil-doer, but had the great- 
est difficulty in preventing the dog from tear- 
ing two policemen down. They were coming 
towards us with professional mystery, and he 
was in the air on his way to the throat of an 
neice respectable constable when I caught 

im. 


The bloodhound was useful in keeping 
off tramps, but he was not always so dis- 
criminating, and he came to a tragic end. 


The big dog [he writes to M. de Cerjat, 
New Year’s day, 1867] on a day last autumn, 
having seized a little girl (sister to one of the 
servants) whom he knew, and was bound to 
respect, was flogged by his master, and then 
sentenced to be shot at seven next morning. 
He went out very cheerfully with the half- 
dozen men told off for the purpose, evidently 
thinking that they were going to be the death 
of somebody unknown. But observing in the 
— an empty wheelbarrow and a double- 

arrelled gun, he became meditative, and fixed 
the bearer of the gun with his eyes. A stone 
deftly thrown across him by the village black- 
guard (chief mourner) caused him to look round 
for an instant, and he then fell dead, shot 
through the heart. Two posthumous children 
are at this moment rolling on the lawn; one 
will evidently inherit his ferocity, and will 
probably inherit the gun. 


With dramatic propriety Dickens chose 
Mr. Wilkie Collins as the recipient of the 
following ghost story, one of the little 
night alarms by which the monotony of 
life at Gad’s Hill was relieved. 





Rumors were brought into the house on 
Saturday night, that there was a “ghost” up 
at Larkins’s monument. Plorn was frightened 
to death, and I was apprehensive of the ghost’s 
spreading and coming there, and causing 
“warning ” and desertion among the servants, 
Frank was at home, and Andrew Gordon was 
with us. Time, nine o’clock. Village talk 
and credulity, amazing. I armed the two boys 
with a short stick apiece, and shouldered my 
double-barrelled gun, well loaded with shot, 
“ Now observe,” says I to the domestics, “if 
anybody is playing tricks and has got a head, 
I'll blow it off.” Immense impression. New 
groom evidently convinced that he has en- 
tered the service of a bloodthirsty demon. We 
ascend to the monument. Stop at the gate. 
Moonisrising. Heavyshadows. ‘“ Now, look 
out !” (from the bloodthirsty demon, in a loud, 
distinct voice). “If the ghost is here and I 
see him, so help me God I'll fire at him!” 
Suddenly, as we enter the field, a most extraor- 
dinary noise responds — terrific noise — human 
noise —and yet superhuman noise. B. T. D. 
brings piece to shoulder. ‘Did you hear 
that, pa?” says Frank, “I did,” says I. 
Noise repeated — portentous, derisive, dull, 
dismal, damnable. We advance towards the 
sound. Something white comes lumbering 
through the darkness. An asthmatic sheep! 
Dead, as I judge, by this time. Leaving 
Frank to guard him, I took Andrew with me, 
and went all round the monument, and down 
into the ditch, and examined the field well, 
thinking it likely that somebody might be 
taking advantage of the sheep to frighten the 
village. Drama ends with discovery of no 
one, and triumphant return to rum-and-water. 


No light is thrown by these letters 
upon the causes of the most painful inci- 
dent in Dickens’s prosperous career — 
his estrangement from his wife and their 
final separation in the spring of 1858. 
There is not even an allusion to it. In 
view of this unhappy estrangement, a pa- 
thetic interest attaches to the earlier let- 
ters to his wife, in which he writes to her 
with the warmest affection. With all the 
restless desire of change, with all the 
irresistible craving for new experiences, 
which drew him hither and thither in 
eager curiosity, Dickens was eminently a 
home-centred man, and he must have 
suffered exquisite pain from the breaking 
up of his family circle, however much or 
however little of the blame may rest with 
himself. He seems to have been never 
happier than when in the company of his 
children, and as was his habit in every- 
thing he exerted himself to be agreeable 
to them, to —— games for them, and 
generally teach them how to amuse them- 
selves. He took pains also, as is well 
known, with the serious part of their edu- 
cation, and found time in the midst of his 
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multifarious activity at high pressure to 
write for them a “ History of the New 
Testament.” In these letters there are 
naturally many traces of his habit of be- 
stowing eccentric nicknames on his chil- 
dren. A postscript to a letter to Mr. 
Henry Austin, one of the most constant 
of his early correspondents, runs thus 
(date Sept. 25, 1842): — 


P.S.— The children’s present names are as 
follows : 

Katey (from a lurking propensity to fiery- 
ness), Lucifer Box. 

Mamey (as generally descripfive of her bear- 
ing), Mild Glo’ster. 

Charley (as a corruption of Master Toby), 
Flaster Floby. 

Walter (suggested by his high cheek-bones), 
Young Skull. 

Each is pronounced with a peculiar howl, 
which I shall have great pleasure in illus- 
trating. 


The “noble Plorn,” variously called in 
full Plornish-ghenter and Plornish-ma- 
roon, the godson of Lord Lytton, was a 
later addition to the family, and many are 
the affectionate allusions to his sayings 
and achievements. 

For the benefit of the circle of which 
these letters contain so many pleasant 
glimpses, Dickens wrote copious accounts 
of his adventures during his frequent ab- 
sences from home. His reading tours, 
which began in 1858, furnished him with 
abundant materials. He did not conceal 
from these confidential correspondents 
his delight in the enthusiasm with which 
“the Inimitable” all over England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and subsequently America 
was received. There is hardly any sign 
in his cheery letters of the fatigue which 
the untiring labor and excitement im- 
posed. He complains now and then of 
the “‘tremendous strain,” but he has en- 
ergy enough left when the reading is 
over to describe any little incident that 
might amuse his dear ones at home. 
The following scrap of dialogue occurs in 
a letter in which he records the extraor- 
dinary fact that he had been actually too 
tired to go to a theatre. 


Here follows a dialogue (but it requires im- 
itation), which I had yesterday morning with a 
little boy of the house — landlord’s son, I sup- 
pose—about Plorn’s age. I am sitting on 
the sofa writing, and find him sitting beside 
me. 

INIMITABLE. Holloa, old chap. 

YOUNG IRELAND. Hal-loo! 

INIMITABLE (i2 his delightful way). What 
a nice old fellow you are! am very fond of 
little boys. 


CHARLES DICKENS. Ir 
YounG IRELAND. Air yer? Ye’r right. 
INIMITABLE, What do you learn, old fel- 

low? 

YOUNG IRELAND (very intent on Inimitable, 
and always childish, except in his brogue). 1 
lairn wureds of three sillibils, and wureds of 
two sillibils, and wureds of one sillibil. 

INIMITABLE (gaz/y). Get out, you humbug ! 
You learn only words of one syllable. 

YounG IRELAND (/aughs heartily). You 
— say that it is mostly wureds of one sil- 
libil. 

INIMITABLE. Can you write? 

YOUNG IRELAND. Not yet. 
by deegrays. 

INIMITABLE. Can you cipher? 

YouNG IRELAND (very quickly). 
that ? 

INIMITABLE. Can you make figures? 

YounG IRELAND. I can make a nought, 
which is not asy, being roond. 

INIMITABLE. I say, old boy, wasn’t it you 
I saw on Sunday morning in the hall, in a 
soldier’s cap? You know—inasoldier’s cap? 

YOUNG IRELAND (cogttating deeply). Was 
it a very good cap? 

INIMITABLE. Yes. 

YouNG IRELAND. Did it fit unkommon ? 

INIMITABLE. Yes, 

YounG IRELAND. Dat was me! 


Things comes 


Wha’at’s 


One incident which he describes as 
having occurred during his readings at 
Washington shows how sensitive he was 
to everything that went on even amidst 
the vastest audiences, and how liable to be 
carried away by his uncontrollable sense 
of the ridiculous. 


The gas was very defective indeed last 
night, and I began with a small speech, to the 
effect that I must trust to the brightness of 
their faces for the illumination of mine; this 
was taken greatly. In the “Carol,” a most 
ridiculous incident occurred all of a sudden. 
I saw a dog look out from among the seats 
into the centre aisle, and look very intently at 
me. The general attention being fixed on me, 
I don’t think anybody saw the dog; but I felt 
so sure of his turning up again and barking, 
that I kept my eye wandering about in search 
of him. He was a very comic dog, and it was 
well for me that I was reading a very comic 
part of the book. But when he bounced out 
into the centre aisle again, in an entirely new 
place (still looking intently at me) and tried 
the effect of a bark upon my proceedings, I 
was seized with such a paroxysm of laughter, 
that it communicated itself to the audience, 
and we roared at one another loud and long. 


The second appearance of the same in- 
truder is thus described : — 


I mentioned the dog on the first night here. 
Next night I thought I heard (in “ Copper- 
field”) a suddenly suppressed bark. It hap- 
pened in this wise: Osgood, standing just 





within the door, felt his leg touched, and look- 
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ing down beheld the dog staring intently at 
me, and evidently just about to bark. In a 
transport of presence of mind and fury, he in- 
stantly caught him up in both hands and threw 
him over his own head out into the entry, 
where the checktakers received him like a 
game at ball. Last night he came again with 
another dog; but our people were so sharply 
on the look-out for him that he didn’t get in. 
He had evidently promised to pass the other 
dog free. 


With the enormous crowds at the read- 
ings, it is a wonder that there were not 
oftener serious matters to record. The 
singular immunity from accidents which 
he had in the course of his tours was due 
quite as much to good management as to 
= luck. Dickens had not only a oo 

usiness faculty himself, but he had the 
knack of inspiring his agents with some- 
thing of his own genius for taking pains 
and evolving order out of confusion. On 
one of the few occasions on which any 
accident was near occurring, at New- 
castle, in 1861, his presence of mind came 
to the rescue. He describes the occur- 
rence as follows, in a letter to his daugh- 
ter. 





A most tremendous hall here last night ; 
something almost terrible in the cram. A 
fearful thing might have happened. Suddenly, 
when they were all very still over Smike, my 
gas batten came down, and it looked as if the 
room was falling. There were three great gal- 
leries crammed to the roof, and a high, steep 
flight of stairs, and a panic must have destroyed 
numbers of people. A lady in the front row 
of stalls screamed, and ran out wildly towards 
me, and for one instant there was a terrible 
wave in the crowd. I addressed that lady 
laughing (for I knew she was in sight of every- 
body there), and called out as if it happened 
every night, “There’s nothing the matter, I 
assure you ; don’t be alarmed ; pray sit down ;” 
and she sat down directly, and there was a 
thunder of applause. It took some few min- 
utes to mend, and I looked on with my hands 
in my pockets; for I think if I had turned my 
back for a moment there might still have been 
amove. My people were dreadfully alarmed, 
Boylett in particular, who I suppose had some 
— that the whole place might have taken 

re. 

“ But there stood the master,” he did me the 
honor to say afterwards, in addressing the rest, 
“as cool as ever I see him a-lounging at a 
railway station.” 


It has often been said that Dickens 
was killed by the intense strain and ex- 
citement of his readings. “I seem to be 
always,” he once writes, “either in a rail- 
way Carriage, or reading, or going to bed. 
I get so knocked up, whenever I have a 
minute to remember it, that then I go to 
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bed as amatter of course.” The exhaust. 
ing effect of these exertions was undoubt- 
edly accelerated by the shock which he 
received in the Staplehurst railway acci- 
dent in the summer of 1865. His own 
description of this affair, in which he had 
so miraculous an escape, is given in a 
letter to a friend. He always maintained 
that what he suffered from was not the 
shock of the sudden sense of danger to 
himself but the recollection of the fricht- 
ful scenes that met his eyes when he had 
rescued himself from his perilous posi- 
tion. e 


I was in the only carriage [he writes] that 
did not go over the stream. It was caught 
upon the turn by some of the ruin of the 
bridge, and hung suspended and balanced in 
an apparently impossible manner. Two ladies 
were my fellow-passengers, an old one anda 

oung one. This is exactly what passed. 

ou may judge from it the precise length of 
the suspense. Suddenly we were off the rail, 
and beating the ground as the car of a half- 
emptied balloon might. The old lady cried 
out, “‘ My God!” and the young one screamed. 
I caught hold of them both (the old lady sat 
opposite and the young one on my left), and 
said: ‘We can’t help ourselves, bat we can 
be quiet and composed. Pray don’t cry out.” 
The old lady immediately answered : “‘ Thank 
you. Rely upon me. Upon my soul I will 
be quiet.” We were then all tilted down to- 
gether in a corner of the carriage, and stopped. 
I said to them thereupon : “ You may be sure 
nothing worse can happen. Our danger must 
be over. Will you remain here without stir- 
ring, while I get out of the window?” They 
both answered quite collectedly, “‘ Yes,” and I 
got out without the least notion what had hap- 
pened. Fortunately [ got out with great cau- 
tion and stood upon the step. Looking down 
I saw the bridge gone, and nothing below me 
but the line of rail. Some people in the two 
other compartments were madly trying to 
plunge out at window, and had no idea that 
there was an open swampy field fifteen feet 
down below them, and nothing else! The two 
guards (one with his face cut) were running up 
and down on the down side of the bridge 
(which was not torn up) quite wildly. I called 
out to them: “Look at me. Do stop an in- 
stant and look at me, and tell me whether you 
don’t know me.” One of them answered: 
“We know you very well, Mr. Dickens.” 
“Then,” I said, “ my good fellow, for God’s 
sake give me your key, and send one of those 
laborers here, and I'll empty this carriage.” 
We did it quite safely, by means of a plank or 
two, and when it was done I saw all the rest 
of the train, except the two baggage vans, 
down in the stream. I got into the carriage 
again for my brandy-flask, took off my travel- 
ling-hat for a basin, climbed down the brick- 
work, and filled my hat with water. 
Suddenly I came upon a staggering man 





















covered with blood (I think he must have been 
flung clean out of his carriage), with such a 
frightful cut across the skull that I couldr’t 
bear to look at him. I poured some water 
over his face and gave him some to drink, 
then gave him some brandy, and laid him 
down on the grass, and he said, “ I am gone,” 
and died afterwards. Then I stumbled over a 
lady lying on her back against a little pollard- 
tree, with the blood streaming over her face 
(which was lead-color) in a number of distinct 
little streams from the head. I asked her if 
she could swallow a little brandy and she just 
nodded, and I gave her some and left her for 
somebody else. The next time I passed her 
she was dead. Then aman, examined at the 
inquest yesterday (who evidently had not the 
least remembrance of what really passed), 
came running up to me and implored me to 
help him find his wife, who was afterwards 
found dead. No imagination can conceive 
the ruin of the carriages, or the extraordinary 
weights under which the people were lying, or 
the complications into which they were twisted 
up among iron and wood, and mud and water. 

I don’t want to be examined at the inquest. 
and I don’t want to write about it. I could 
do no good either way, and I could only seem 
to speak about myself, which, of course, I 
would rather not do. I am keeping very quiet 
here. I have a—I don’t know what to call 
it — constitutional (I suppose) presence of 
mind, and was not in the least fluttered at the 
time. I instantly remembered that I had the 
MS. of a number with me, and clambered back 
into the carriage for it. But in writing these 
scanty words of recollection I feel the shake 
and am obliged to stop. 


Three years afterwards he confessed 
how permanent had been the effect of this 
horrible experience. Writing to M. de 
Cerjat, in August, 1868, he says : — 


The great subject in England for the mo- 
ment is the horrible accident to the Irish mail- 
train. It is now supposed that the petroleum 
(known to be a powerful anesthetic) rendered 
the unfortunate people who were burnt almost 
instantly insensible to any sensation. My 
escape in the Staplehurst accident of three 
years ago is not to be obliterated from my 
nervous system. To this hour I have sudden 
vague rushes of terror, even when riding ina 
hansom cab, which are perfectly unreasonable 
but quite insurmountable. I used to make 
nothing of driving a pair of horses habitually 
through the most crowded parts of London. 
I cannot now drive, with comfort to myself, 
on the country roads here ; and I doubt if I 
could ride at allin the saddle. My reading 
secretary and companion knows so well when 
one of these odd momentary seizures comes 
upon me in a railway carriage, that he instantly 
ae a dram of brandy, which rallies the 

lood to the heart and generally prevails. I 
forget whether I ever told you that my watch 
(a chronometer) has never gone exactly since 
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the accident? So the Irish catastrophe nat- 
urally revives the dreadful things I saw that 
day. 

A certain shadow hangs over the letters 
written in the last years of Dickens’s life. 
The old buoyancy is. still there, but its 
flashes are more intermittent. The tone 
is on the whole sadder. We cannot 
wonder at this; rather we must admire 
the courage with which he defied all warn- 
ing symptoms, and stuck to his work and 
his mirthfulness to the last. Nor must it 
be supposed that the spirit of mirthful- 
ness is the only spirit that is revealed in 
these letters. I have dwelt upon the 
lavish way in which Dickens employed 
his genius to brighten the existence of his 
own inner circle. But it would have been 
easy to select from his correspondence 
instances of helpfulness of a more sub- 
stantial kind, instances of the readiness 
with which in the midst of his own en- 
grossing work he turned aside to assist 
those who needed assistance. The letters 
now published corroborate Mr. Carlyle’s 
estimate of “his rare and great worth as 
a brother man; a most cordial, sincere, 
clear-sighted, quietly decisive, just and 
loving man.” WILLIAM MINTO. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LaDy MARKHAM walked away quickly, 
tingling in every nerve. She felt herself 
insulted and betrayed. She had gone to 
this poor man as if he had been a gentle- 
man, with a growing confidence in him, 
and he had not justified her faith. A 
poor gentleman would have felt the im- 
possibility, would have seen that a girl of 
no importance, without money, or rank, 
or connections, could not expect to marry 
Paul Markham, the heir of all the family 
honors. A person of any cultivation 
would have felt this had there been the 
best blood in England in his veins. But 
this clown did not feel it; this common 
workman, woodcutter, tradesman, he did 
not see it. He ventured to look her in 
the face and tell her that they must make 
up their minds to it. 

Lady Markham was fuming; she could 
not help it. And there was an additional 
sting in the situation from the fact that 
she felt she had brought it upon herself. 
She had taken an injudicious step. In 
her desire to relieve her own mind, she 
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had compromised Paul. Her ownalarms, 
her suspicion and doubt had realized 
themselves. She blamed Spears all the 
more bitterly that in her heart she wanted 
not to be obliged to blame herself. But 
by-and-by the needle veered round to that 
point of the moral compass, which in a 
candid mind it is so ready to stop at, self- 
accusation. Why did she give this man 
the occasion of insulting her, and the girl 
the occasion of defying her? It was her 
own fault. She ought not, above all, to 
have compromised her son. This be- 
came the most terrible thought of all as 
she dwelt upon it. Instead of doing good 
she had done harm; instead of relieving 
Paul from the influence of the demagogue, 
she had riveted and strengthened his con- 
nection with the demagogue’s family who 
were worse and worse than himself. Was 
it possible that Paul, Aer son, the brother 
of Alice, could have chosen from all the 
world such a girl as Janet Spears? Her 
heart thrilled with the wonder of it, the 
disappointment of it. Was that all he 
could find in woman? and she herself had 
helped to connect the tie between them. 
How could she ever forgive herself? She 
walked along, quickly recovering her out- 
ward composure, but more and more 
troubled in mind as she thought upon 
what she had done. Why did she go? 
now she asked herself, being, like most 
women, ready to distrust herself and give 
in to the common opinion on the subject 
whenever anything went wrong with her. 
How could che forget that it was always 
dangerous for a woman to interfere? She 
was in the very deepest of these painful 
thoughts, angry with herself, and deeply 
distressed by the apparent consequences 
of her ill-advised mission, when, turning 
the corner of the little street which 
brought her into one of the larger 
thoroughfares, she suddenly, without an 
warning, found herself face to face wit 
Paul. The surprise was so great that 
she had no time to put on any defences 
to prepare for questions and astonish- 
ment on his side. They met without a 
moment’s warning, the two people who 
might have been supposed least likely to 
encounter each other at such a time and 
place. 

“ Paul!” she cried, with a sensation of 
fright. And he stopped, looked at her 
sternly, and cast a jealous, inquiring look 
along the street by which she had so evi- 
dently come. 

“Mother! what are you doing here?” 
he said. 

“I came out to take a walk, as it was 
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so fine a morning,” she said, forcing a 
smile. Then Lady Markham came to 
herself and perceived the folly of false 
pretences. “*No—I will not try to de- 
ceive you, Paul. I have been visiting 
Mr. Spears,” she said. 

“ Visiting Spears !” 

“Yes; what is there wonderful in that? 
—you brought him to visit me. Other 
people may blame me for it, but I don’t 
see how you can. I had a kind of faith 
in him.” 

“You had; has it been disappointed 
then, mother, your faith?’ 

“Yes,” she said with a sigh. “No 
doubt it was foolish.. A man of his class 
must feel like his class, no doubt. It was 
foolish on my part.” 

“What was there,” said Paul, with a 
sort of contempt which he hid under 
proud politeness, “that Lady Markham 
could want with a man of his class — with 
a demagogue and Radical ?” 

“ Paul,” she said, her voice faltering a 
little, ‘it does not become you, however 
wise and superior you may feel yourself, 
to assume this tone to your mother. This 
is to change our positions altogether. I 
have done a thing which has proved ill- 
advised and may turn out badly, but I did 
it for the best. I will not hide it from 
you, who are the chief person concerned. 
I went toask him to use his influence 
with you, my own having failed, to induce 
you to think a little of your actual duties 
to your family. He did not take the same 
view of it as I do, which perhaps was 
natural; and I own, though without wish- 
ing it,” she added, in a still more tremu- 
lous tone, “ the — young woman 

“What young woman?” His voice 
was angry, almost threatening. He came 
a step nearer, and stood over her with a 
cloud upon his face. ‘“ What young wom- 
an is it? who do you mean?” 

“It is a poor thing to make a mystery 
of it when it has gone so far. I confess 
my mistake, and why should yon conceal 
your intentions on your side? This can 
only have the effect of making everything 
worse. I was made to see her against 
xd will, | and to hear from her own 
ips —— 

Mi Mother!” cried Paul, violently, stop- 
ping her. Then he said, endeavorin 
again to calm himself, “I have hear 
often that it is only women who can be 
thoroughly cruel to other women.” 

“Then you have heard what is false, 
Paul, what is entirely and cruelly false; 
though you boys toss about such accusa- 
tions at your pleasure, insulting the wom- 
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en who bear with you, and suffer for you. 
I tell you because I feel it would have 
been wiser had I taken no part in the 
matter; had I kept away; said nothing, 
and done nothing.” 

“ And I tell you——” cried Paul, in 
vehement indignation; then he stopped 
short and cried out with an anxious voice, 
“ Mother, what is it you have done?” 

“ Everything that is unwise,” she said. 
“TI have been rebuffed by your friend. 
I will tell you the truth, Paul. When he 
said that he had no wish to have you as a 
fellow-emigrant, I, in my folly, asked, 
Was it his daughter? And she was not 
so reticent as you are. She owned that 
it was so. She was more frank than you 
are, and to do him justice I will allow that 
her father looked as much surprised as 
I.” 

“She owned it was so.” Paul’s face 
became ghastly in the morning light. 
Then after a minute’s blank silence, he 
said, with a harsh laugh, “ Surprised? 
Yes, her father might be surprised; but 
why you—you seem to have been the 
only person who knew all about it, who 
had got it all cut and dry, to be pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice. Oh, moth- 
er!” he cried, bitterly, “ your morning’s 
work will cost me dear—it will cost me 
dear!” 

Lady Markham stood with bowed head 
to receive her son’s reproaches. “I was 
wrong,” she said; “I was wrong. Oh, 
Paul, my dearest boy, come home with 
me; let us talk it all over; let us think of 
everything! If you knew how hard it is 
for me to oppose you! and all the more 
when your heart is engaged. Am I one 
to set myself against love?” She blushed 
as she looked at him with a woman’s rev- 
erence for the centre of all affections, and 
a mother’s shamefacedness of openin 
such a subject withherson. “ But, Paul, 
there are so many things —oh, so many 
things to think of! and you are so young 
— and ——” 

“ Mother, stop!” he said, “your argu- 
ments have nothing to do with me; they 
are wrong altogether. If my life is 
spoiled, it will be your doing; not mine, 
but yours — not mine, but yours.” 

Lady Markham lifted her head with the 
surprise and something of the indignation 
of a person unjustly accused. “This is 
going too far,” she said. “I have been 
wrong, but to throw the total blame upon 
me is unreasonable. In this, as in other 
things, nobody could harm you; nobody 
could make your position worse, if you 
had not risked and lost it yourself.” 





There were few passengers in the 
streets, silent and semi-deserted as in 
summer, and yet more because it was still 
so early. The two figures which stood 
there together breaking the sunshine 
were almost the only people visible, and 
the closeness of the discussion between 
them had hitherto been witnessed by no- 
body; just at this point, however, some 
one issued suddenly from the gate of one 
of the cottages near, and came down the 
steps into the street. They were scared 
by the appearance of any one in this 
drear city, and it was not expedient that 
the warmth of their conversation should 
be apparent to others. 

“Walk along with me,” she said. “ Do 
not let us stand here.” 

Paul looked round him for a moment 
on either hand. On one side was the 
narrow street in which Spears lived, the 
line of cottages and better houses on the 
other. Lady Markham’s face was turned 
towards the richer side. This was enough 
to decide him, foolish as he was. He 
turned away. 

“ What is the good of discussing — of 
talking over? All the harm is done that 
can be done,” he said with a wave of his 
hand. 

He went away quite suddenly, leaving 
his mother standing looking after him. 
Very miserable was the young man as he 
went away. He went down Spears’s 
street, but he had no intention of going to 
see Spears. Everything seemed against 
him. The best thing for him to do, he 
thought, would be to get out of sight of 
everybody — to fly from the evils of fate 
that were gathering round his feet. What 
had he done to be caught like this in a tan- 
gle which he had not himself sought, from 
which indeed he had always done his best 
to keep free? It was no doing of his: 
chance and his parents had done it, and 
the detestable conventionalities of society, 
which made it impossible for a man to be 
civil to a girl out of his own class without 
laying himself open to remark. If he had 
not met her here yesterday, so innocently, 
without premeditation! Already by the 
folly of everybody concerned, she had got 
to be er to the young man. No name 
needed to distinguish the girl in whose 
hands some blind hazard seemed to have 
placed his life. Blind hazard — aided by 
his father and mother. How bitter were 
his thoughts as he went on! What was 
he to do? She had owned toit. Half 
he hated her for being so foolishly de- 
ceived, half his heart melted to her for 
the deception which only some latent ten- 
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derness could have produced. Must he 
wring the girl’s heart by making it all 
plain to her, and humble her in her own 
eyes? or must he accept a position he 
had not sought, which he no more de- 
sired than they desired it, and of which 
he saw all the inappropriateness, all the 
disadvantages? As he went on with that 
cruel question in his mind, there rose out 
of the morning air, appearing not much 
less suddenly than his mother had done, 
running towards him, the figure of the 
irl of whom he was thinking. To Paul 
it was as if his thoughts had taken shape. 
She came towards him, not seeing him, 
with all the ease of motion which uncon- 
sciousness gives— tall and graceful in 
her plain black gown. The girl’s head 
was full of a subdued triumph, but for the 
moment all she was consciously thinking 
of was how to get to her shop as quickly 
as possible. She ran like another Atalan- 
ta, skimming along the unlovely street, 
her feet scarcely seeming to touch the 
round. This sudden apparition filled 
aul with sudden excitement. She had 
changed to him altogether since yester- 
day, when she was nothing but Spears’s 
daughter. Now she was suddenly iden- 
tified, separated from all the world, and 
become herself. How could he help but 
be interested in her? She had owned 
to it. To what had she owned? It 
seemed for the moment almost a relief, 
bitterly as he resented her introduction 
into his life, to turn to her — who knew 
none of the complications involved, who 
was unaware of his fury and indignation 
against everybody round him — to turn to 
her, whose mind must be entirely single 
and simple, torn by no conflict. He did 
not know why he wanted to speak to her, 
what he wanted to say to her; but he 
stepped into her way with a certain impe- 
riousness, making her stop short in her 
rapid career. Janet, thus arrested, gave 
a sudden cry. She stopped, the breath 
coming quick on her lips, and put her 
hand to her breast ; her heart gave a sud- 
den leap, the color flew over her face in a 
sudden wave of crimson. 
“Oh! Mr. Markham!” she said. 
“Where are you going so fast?” 
Somehow it seemed to him, with a half- 
consolatory sense of proprietorship, that 
here was a creature who belonged to him, 
who would find no fault with him as the 
others did, who was his. He put himself 
in her way, stopping her— not as if by 
accident, but of set purpose — assuming 
the right which she for her part never re- 
sisted. There were troubles and difficul- 
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ties with every one else ; but with her no 
difficulties, no troubles. She acknowl- 
@iged his sway at once, stopped herself, 
blushed, and drooped her head. There 
was no question of approving or disap- 
proving: here. She answered his voice 
instantly, like a slave. There are many 
people who ry ! see a thing in its best 
aspect when it becomes their own. For 
the moment Paul Markham became one 
of those. He had never thought her so 
handsome before ; perhaps, indeed, in all 
her life she had never been so handsome 
as when she stopped, all blushing and 
— at his call, acknowledging in her 
every look the proprietorship which he 
liked to claim. “Where are you going 
so fast?” he said. 

“Oh, Mr. Markham, I am in a great 
hurry! I don’t know what Miss Stitchel 
will say: I never was so late before in my 
life!” 

“ What has kept you so late?” 

He was far more imperious in his tone 
than he had ever been when she was 
nothing to him. Then he had been 
courtly and polite, frightening the girl 
with a courtesy which she did not under- 
stand. She liked this roughness much 
better. It meant —it would be impossi- 
ble to tell all it meant. 

“I was kept by—visitors. Oh, Mr. 
Markham! don’t keep me any longer 
now. I don’t know what Miss Stitchel 
will say to me. She will be so angry.” 

“She must not be angry. How does 
she dare to show her anger to you? You 
had visitors. I know — my mother.” 

“Oh, Mr. Markham!” Janet said 
faintly, drooping her head; and then 
there was a momentary pause. 

“T know,” he said. 

He did not know, and could not tell 
afterwards by what impulse he did it. So 
infatuation took possession of him. He 
took her hand in the middle of the street, 
in sight of any one that might be looking. 
There was nobody looking, which vexed 
Janet, but he did it without thought of 
that. It would have made no difference 
if all the world had been there. 

“ That is how it is, I suppose,” he said, 
holding her hand. And then he added, 
somewhat drearily, “If there is anything 
wrong in it, it is their own doing, there is 
always that to be said.” 

This somewhat chilled Janet, who ex- 
pected a warmer address; but she re- 
flected that the street was scarcely a 
place for love-making; and Miss Stitchel, 
though not so important as usual, had 
still to be considered. 
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“Tet me to, please, Mr. Markham,” 
she said; “I mustn’t be late, for what- 
ever may happen afterwards, I am still 
their servant at the shop.” 

He dropped her hand as if it burnt him, 
and grew red with anger and uneasy 
shame. 

“This must not be,” he said. 
go and speak to Spears.” 

Though he was so firm in his demo- 
cratic principles, the idea that any one 
connected with himself should be under 
the orders of a mistress galled him be- 
yond bearing. It was a thing that could 
not be. 

“It will not be for long,” Janet said, 
cheerfully. 

She, for her part, rather liked the shop. 
It was more cheerful than the other shop 
which was home. 

“T cannot suffer it,” he said, “for an- 
other day. I will speak to Spears.” 

This was all he said, but he kept stand- 
ing there, looking at her with eyes which 
were more investigating than admiring. 
If he had nothing more to say than this, 
why should he keep her standing there 
and expose her to Miss Stitchel’s scold- 
ing? But she did not like to burst away 
as she would have done from a less 
stately wooer. She was much intimidated 
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by a lover like Paul, though very proud of 
him. She stood with her eyes cast down, 


waiting till he would let her go free. The 
thing that would have made Janet most 
happy would have been that he should 
walk to the shop with her, showing that 
he was not ashamed of her, and give her 
the pride and glory of being seen by the 
other young ladies in company with the 
gentleman she was going to marry, the 
gentleman who had vowed that she could 
not remain there — not another day. This 
would have been the natural thing to do, 
Janet thought. But it did not seem to 
occur to Paul in the same light. He 
looked at her, examining her appearance 
with anxious and critical, yet with very 
sober and calm inspection. They were 
neither of them so happily fluttered, so 
excited as they might have been. She 
was not exacting, did not ask too much; 
and he was critical with the discrimina- 
tion of a superior, a judge whose powers 
of judgment were biassed by no glamor 
of partiality. 

“ We shall see eacho ther later, in the 
evening. I will not detain you longer,” 
he said, in a tone of gentle politeness. 

He even gave a little sigh of relief as 
he turned away. Janet, not knowing 
whether she was more sorry or glad to be 
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liberated, cast more than one furtive 
ey behind her at his departing figure. 

ut it did not seem to have occurred to 
Paul to look after her. He walked on 
stately and straight, turning neither to 
one side nor the other, towards Spears’s 
shop. He had not meant to go, but 
neither had he intended any of the other 
things that had come to pass. Fate 
seemed to have got possession of him. 
He walked into the shop with the same 
straightforward, steady tread, not as 
usual, that was impossible. Most likel 
there would have to be something said, 
but for that, too, he felt himself ready, if 
need was. 

Spears was no longer working at the 
simple work of his picture-frames. He 
had thrown them into a heap —all the 
little bits of carved work which he had 
been glueing and fitting into each other — 
and with a large sheet of paper on the 
table before him was drawing with much 
intentness and preoccupation. He had 
set the plume of the foxglove upright be- 
fore him, and was bending his brows and 
contorting both limbs and features over 
his drawing as he had done over the lily 
he had designed for Alice. The handful 
of colored gladiolus which had been lying 
on the table he had pushed impatiently 
aside, and they lay at his feet, here and 
there, scattered under the table and about 
the floor like things rejected, while he 
drew in the foxglove boldly with a blue 
pencil. All his soul seemed to be in his 
drawing. He scarcely took any notice of 
Paul —a half _— up, a hurried nod, 
and that was all. Presently, however, he 
took up one-of the gladiolus stalks and 
laid it tentatively across the foxglove; 
then, with a pshaw! of angry impatience, 
turned it again away. 

“ That won’t do,” he said, half to him- 
self, “none o’ that. Nature will not 
stand it. The free-growing, wild thing is 
grand, but that poor, stiff, conventional 
rubbish, manufactured out of some gar- 
dener’s brains, out of his bad dreams, is 
good for nothing; and it’s everywhere 
the same, so far as I can see. Things 
must be wedded after their kind.” 

“ Do you mean that for me, Spears?” 

“Do j mean that for you? Which are 
you? the grand tower of the foxglove, 
that’s good for everything — strength and 
continuance and beauty —or that poor, 
spiky trash? I don’t know. I mean 
nothing that I don’t understand.” 

Then there was silence once more. 
Paul took up some of the bits of uncom- 
pleted work and fixed them together. 
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He would not open the subject, but he 
knew Spears well enough to know that it 
must have been some great agitation 
which had driven him away from his pot- 
boiling to the work of designing. This 
was not a work that would ever “pay.” 
The frames answered the purpose of 
daily bread ; but the drawings into which 
all the rude artist’s soul was thrown were 
not profitable. A few of the young men 
who were his friends had got him pur- 
chasers for such work, but such purchas- 
ers were few and far between; and to 
spend a whole morning making a design 
for one of these unprofitable works 
showed that the workman had certainly 
for the moment lost command of himself. 

After a few minutes, during which he 
measured the little letters together and 
fitted them carelessly, Paul went quietly 
to the bench, and, taking an old coat 
which hung there, put it on and sat down 
todo the work which the other had left 
undone. This was not a kind of work he 
had ever attempted before. Hehad been 
a student of carving, not because of any 
natural impulse towards the art, but 
partly for Spears’s company, partly in 
order to be able to aid in some small way 
the struggle for a living. This eventful 
morning brought him a new impulse. 
While his master labored impetuously at 
his drawing, Paul took the humbler work 
inhand. After all the distraction that had 
been in his mind, there was something in 
this homely effort that soothed him. 
Cast upon it on all hands, in all ways, it 
was a sort of relief to him to identify him- 
self altogether with this other sphere, 
which he had chosen and sought out, yet 
into which he had never cast himself so 
completely, so fully, as his own family had 
cast him. He smiled at this within him- 
self, as he began to work at Spears’s 
everyday vulgar work. Well! if they 
would have it so, so be it! He had played 
with the notion of equality, of democratic 
simplicity, with the doctrine that it was 
every man’s duty to earn his own living, 
and give up to humanity the full enjoy- 
ment of the land and accumulations of 
money, which no individual had a right to 
retain. All this he had held hotly in 
theory ; but in the mean time had lived in 
his college rooms, and according to his 
natural position — an anomaly which only 
now appeared to him in its full vividness. 
Yes, now he saw it. He smiled to him- 
self, no longer with bitterness, with a 
lofty disdain of his own past, of all his 
traditions, of his family, which by way of 
opposition and resistance to his purpose 





and principles had pushed him over the 
verge on which he had been hesitating. 
Perhaps but for them he might still have 
hesitated before he took the final step. It 
was they who had decided it, who had 
given him the last impulse. He smiled 
with a sense of the weakness of efforts 
which thus naturally balked themselves, 
feeling superior in his calm certainty of 
decision to all these agitations. Yes, it 
was over; there was no longer any ques- 
tion of what might or might not be. His 
fate was settled; he was a member of 
Spears’s family, not of Sir William Mark- 
ham’s. That sense of calm which follows 
a great decision, and at the same time of 
proud resignation which succeeds a sacri- 
fice exerted, calmed his mind. Somehow, 
Paul could not have told how, he felt him- 
self a sort of sacrificial offering to justice 
and nature, making the most eloquent of 
protests against wrong, tyranny, injustice, 
and everything that was evil in society. 
With the dignity of a noble victim, and 
with a sense of innate, inborn, but most 
illogical superiority to fate, he drew the 
glue-pot and the tools towards him, and 
began to do the workman’s work. Noth- 
ing could have been more illogical; for 
the superiority of labor was one of the 
first principles of his creed, and to make 
picture-frames was a respectable occupa- 
tion by which a man might live. Yet it 
was with a smile of superiority that he 
began his first day’s work, enjoying the 
sensation of voluntary humility, of doing 
what it was beneath him to do. 

Thus they went on in silence for some 
time. Paul working clumsily enough, 
with a sense of the humor implied in his 
adoption of the work which made it 
amusing in its novelty and inappropriate- 
ness, but which was most unlike the 
steady devotion of a man who felt this 
work to be his duty; while Spears pur- 
sued his with a fury of invention which 
denoted the perturbation of his mind. 
He flung the drooping bells of the fox- 
glove upon his paper and erected its 
splendid stalk with an energy and force 
which was like a defiance, holding the 
somewhat coarse blue pencil in his hand 
like a sword, screwing his mouth and put- 
ting his limbs into every contortion pos- 
sible, as he sat, with his stool pushed as 
far as might be from the table, and all the 
upper part of his person overhanging it. 
If it had been an eagle or a lion that he 
was drawing the force and expression of 
his whole figure would have been more 
appropriate. As it was, the foxglove 
bristled with a kind of scornful defiance, 
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yet drooped with something of melan- 
choly, as an eagle might have done in all 
its pride of strength, yet with the pathos 
of all speechless creatures in its eyes. In 
this particular, though he was an actor, he 
was speechless as the eagle or the wild] 
noble flower. He had seen a sight which 
had taken all speech out of him, as it 
might have done from Shakespeare. He 
had seen a something unknown, a small, 
vulgar, incomprehensible spirit, to him 
unrecognizable, a thing out of his cogni- 
zance, looking at him through the eyes of 
his child. What could he say to such a 
revelation? Nothing. It took his voice 
from him and almost his breath. He had 
not been able to endure the placid work 
which left him free for thought. Say that 
his designing did not reach a very ethereal 
point of art; but it was the highest exer- 
cise of skill to him. He flung himself 
upon the paper, thrusting away all the 
painful enlightenments and contradictions 
of his life as he thrust away the gay-col- 
ored spike of the gladiolus. He would 
have crushed them under foot if he had 
been able, but this he could not do. 
They would not disappear from his mem- 
ory as the others did from his table. 
Thus he worked on, with a fervor which 
was almost savage, while Paul, with a 
proud smile on his face, handled the glue. 
After a while the mere sense of compan- 
ionship mollified the elder man. He was 
wounded, and wanted just such soothing 
as the sight of his disciple sitting quietly 
by gave him. His work grew less firm, 
his hand less rigid; the great pencil 
ceased to dig into the paper with its vio- 
lent lines. Insensibly the softening went 
on. First, he threw a hasty glance from 
beneath his bushy eyebrows at the young 
man tranquilly seated near him. Then 
his fiery inspirations slackened; he 
paused to look at his model, to devise the 
next line, and doing so let his eyes rest 
upon Paul with a growing softness. At 
last he got up, threw down his pencil, and 
coming up to his companion struck him 
on the shoulder. 

“Well!” he said. “ Boy, so that was 
how it was! You listened to the father — 
old fool! but your thoughts were with the 
girl, That was how it was.” This was 
not the thing that gnawed at Spears’s 
heart, but he put it forward by way per- 
haps of persuading himself, as we all do 
sometimes, that it was the lesser matter 
that hurt him most. 

Paul paused in his work, and looked 
up. His face was very serious, with none 
of that glow of happiness in it which 
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belongs to an accepted lover, as the man 
beside him, who had been a lover him- 
self, was quick to see. 

“ Who said that? NotI, Spears — not 
” 


I. 
“Who said it? Well, I cannot tell 
you. The women among them; they 
have their own way of looking at things.” 

And then the two men paused, looking 
at each other. This was the moment in 
which it was natural that Janet’s lover 
should make his own explanation to the 
father of the girl whom he loved. The 
whole life of two people at least, and of 
many more in a secondary point of view, 
hung upon Paul’s lip, to be decided by 
the next impulse that might move him, by 
the next fantastic words which, out of the 
mist of unreal fact in which he had got 
himself enveloped, he might be moved to 
say. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOR- 

SENSE. 

IT would be difficult to find another 
natural phenomenon which at the present 
time possesses so great a fascination for 
people of the most diverse tastes and 
occupations as color. And yet history 
shows that color has by no means always 
been held in such high esteem as now. 
The Greeks, for reasons which will be 
specified in the course of this article, 
regarded it with eyes of indifference, and 
have contributed little to our scientific 
knowledge of it. The Middle Ages pre- 
sent a still greater void; and only with 
the revival of letters, when the senses 
were released from the ascetic ban which 
had so long rested on them, did a heart 
and healthy love of color begin to man- 
fest itself in science, art, and literature. 
And the nearer we come to our own day, 
the more prominent color becomes as an 
object of speculation and experiment. 
The last fifteen or twenty years are so 
remarkable in this respect that in a his- 
tory of science they might not inaptly be 
alluded to as the Age of Color. The 
problem was found to ‘be so complex and 
comprehensive that a division of labor 
had to be resorted to. Goethe, by writ- 
ing no less than athousand pages on the 
phenomena and history of color, had al- 
ready endeavored to break up the monop- 
oly held by the man of physical science. 
Helmholtz next appeared, in the name of 
physiology, to revive and improve the 
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theory of Young, and by its aid to bring 
to light many new and important facts. 
More recently, the anatomist, F. Boll, dis- 
covered the retinal purple, which points 
to the conclusion that the act of vision is 
a photo-chemical process, and that we do 
not see external objects directly, but only 
their images in the eye. Max Schultze 
had already preceded him with the dis- 
covery of the difference in functions be- 
tween the rods and the cones in the 
retina, thereby, as we shall see, enabling 
us to ascertain the condition of the color- 
sense of prehistoric man with almost ab- 
solute certainty. Ever since the discovery 
was made that the examination throug 

the spectroscope of the color of incan- 
descent gases and metallic vapors is one 
of the most delicate methods of chemical 
analysis, the chemist and astronomer have 
also given much attention to color. Nor 
has the naturalist remained in the back- 
ground. By their theories of sexual 
selection, of protective, warning, and 
imitative colors, Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Wallace have shown what a valuable aux- 
iliary color is to the student of natural 
history in his investigations. By a curi- 


ous coincidence color-blindness next be- 
came a prominent subject of discussion, 
just a hundred years subsequent to the 


time when the phenomenon was first re- 
corded. These discussions have brought 
to light the curious fact that on an 
average one male out of every twenty is 
color-blind, z.e. unable to discriminate all 
the principal colors of the spectrum, and 
therefore liable to confound the color of a 
ripe strawberry with that of its surround- 
ing leaves, or to make analogous mistakes. 

The statistical proof that such a large 
proportion of us, without being aware of 
it, have an imperfect color-sense, seems 
curious enough to satisfy the most insa- 
tiate lover of sensational science. But 
the philologists, eager to make their con- 
tribution to the many-sided color ques- 
tion, have now come forward with a theory 
which throws everything else in the shade. 
Basing their argument on the occurrence 
in ancient literary records of certain pe- 
culiarities in the use or absence of epi- 
thets of color, these philologists would 
have us believe that the color-sense of a// 
men was once in arudimentary condition, 
from which it has been gradually devel- 
oped within a period accessible to philo- 
logical research. Previous to this period 
the world must then have presented to 
man the appearance of a photograph, or 
rather a good stereoscopic view. It was 
the fertile imagination of Mr. Gladstone 





that first suggested the idea that the 
organ of color was but partially developed 
among the Greeks of the heroic age 
(“Homer and the Homeric Age,” 1858, 
vol. iii. pp. 457-500). Two years ago he 
restated his views in a magazine article. 
and that none of the counter-arguments 
hitherto advanced have shaken his con- 
viction is evinced by his more recent 
summary in the “Primer of Homer,” 
where he still insists (p. 150) that Homer 
“knew but little and vaguely of the dif- 
ferences of color, except as approxima- 
tions to the opposite ideas of light and 
darkness, both of which he grasped firmly, 
and turned very largely to poetic use. 
He never gives an epithet of color to a 
flower; never calls the skies blue; and 
there is no word in the poems which 
would justify an assertion that he had 
any approach to a distinct perception 
either of green or blue.” 

In a lecture delivered at Frankfort in 
1867, Dr. Lazarus Geiger adopts Mr. 
Gladstone’s theory, and extends it to 
other ancient peoples besides the Greeks. 
The same peculiarities that Mr. Glad- 
stone had noticed in the Homeric poems, 
Dr. Geiger found again in the Vedas, the 
Zendavesta, the Bible, yea, even in the 
Koran and the songs of the Edda. Dr. 
Geiger is even convinced that within a 
period open to the investigations of the 
comparative philologist, there has been a 
progress in the development of the color- 
sense of man exactly corresponding to 
the scheme of the spectrum, from red 
through orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
indigo, to violet. The first period of 
color-perception was the black-red age: 
then came the black-red-golden age, and 
soon. For the sake of simplicity I shall 
overlook these additions of Geiger, and 
consider the theory simply in relation to 
the Greeks, as put forward by Mr. Glad- 
stone. The nature otf my argument is 
such that what we find to be true of the 
Greeks must also hold in the case of 
other ancient peoples, mutatis mutandis. 
I wish to add a word or two, however, in 
regard to the supposed analogy between 
the color-sense of Homer, and the phe- 
nomenon knownas color-blindness. This 
analogy was timidly hinted at by Geiger, 
and has been recently made the subject 
of several communications to ature by 
Dr. W. Pole. According to this view, 
modern color-blindness would be a form 
of reversion or atavism, recalling a time 
when all men were color-blind. Dr. Pole’s 
arguments bear witness to an ingenuity 
worthy of a metaphysician of the Hegelian 
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school; but his hypothesis is contradicted 
by numerous facts, from which I will 
select only two. It is a general law of 
evolution that in cases of degeneration 
the last and highest acquisitions are lost 
first. Now, if there had been within his- 
torical times a regular development of the 
color-sense from red to violet, it would 
follow that a majority of color-blind per- 
sons must be violet-blind. But in reality 
we find that violet-blindness is so infre- 
quent that some physicians entirely doubt 
its existence, and even Professor Holm- 
gren, who has examined thousands of 
persons afflicted with dichromatic vision, 
records only two such cases. The other 
fact is still more conclusive against Dr. 
Pole. It is well known that color-blind 
persons chiefly fail in discriminating be- 
tween red and green. Blue and yellow 
are seen by them as by normal persons, 
and are never confounded. If, therefore, 
Homer had been color-blind, he would 
et have seen blue as we see it; and 
cles, besides yellow, the only color of 
which he had a distinct perception, he 
would certainly have made the most of it 
in his descriptions. But it is precisely in 


regard to blue that not only the Homeric 
poems, but all the other ancient literary 


records referred to, present the most 
striking anomaly ; and hence for my part 
I cannot believe that Homer and his con- 
temporaries were color-blind. 

This, however, does not by any means 
dispose of the whole question. The point 
to be decided is this: Has the color- 
sense of man undergone any sort of modi- 
fication, or in any way been improved, 
since the time when the Homeric poems 
were written? Mr. Gladstone believes ii 
has, and the grounds of his belief are 
these: (1) Homer uses only a limited 
number of color adjectives ; (2) he applies 
the same adjectives to objects which pre- 
sent to our eyes essentially different col- 
ors or hues ; (3) he gives different and in- 
compatible color epithets to the same 
object ; (4) white and black vastly predom- 
inate over the colors properly so called; 
and (5) slight use is made of color as com- 
pared with other elements of beauty. 
These, it must be admitted, are very curi- 
ous facts, and if no other explanation 
were possible besides the one proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, his argument would 
seem plausible enough. But while ad- 
mitting the facts to be correctly stated, I 
cannot admit the correctness of the logi- 
cal inference from them, as long as an- 
other explanation is at hand which not 
only has the advantage of greater sim- 
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plicity, but is much more in harmony 
with scientific facts. Instead of a defec- 
tive color-sense we have only to assume, 
with Mr. Wallace, a defective color no- 
menclature, and the difficulties disappear. 
Mr. Gladstone himself points out the 
paucity of the Homeric color-terms; and 
these, we must now add, were not yet 
sufficiently specialized to save from con- 
fusion. If we examine our own epithets 
of color, we come across a few which ap- 
pear to be taken from the objects to 
which they belong, such as rose, orange, 
indigo. Among the Greeks this practice 
was much more common, as is shown by 
the great number of words like fire-color, 
wine-color, straw-color, bronze-color, etc. ; 
and such a nomenclature would naturally 
lead to confusion in language and ideas, 
since under different conditions natural 
objects do not always present the same 
appearance. The Greeks, moreover, had 
no adequate scientific theory of color. 
Besides black and white, red and yellow 
were generally named as the primary col- 
ors, and this for no other reason, appar- 
ently, than because red and yellow are 
more glaring and less common than other 
colors. Green and blue were so omni- 
present in vegetation, in the sky and the 
ocean, that they were not considered 
worthy oi: mention. Hence it is, that in 
all the most ancient literary records 
names are first invented for yellow and 
red. That this is the correct explanation 
may be seen by observing children, peas- 
ants, savages, and in short all persons 
whose education in relation to color has 
been neglected. Glaring red and yellow 
are their favorite hues, while the more 
subdued blue of the sky, and the numer- 
ous delicate shades of green which may 
be observed in any forest of mixed trecs, 
seem not to exist for them. Even in 
regard to red and yellow a great deal of 
confusion exists in the mind of modern 
Europeans, educated as well as unedu- 
cated. Nothing is more common than a 
habit of confounding with each other per- 
fectly distinct colors, such as red, purple, 
violet, crimson, carmine, lilac, rose, sim- 
ply because the individuals in question 
have not been taught the proper names 
of these colors with sufficient accuracy. 
Why then should we wonder that Homer, 
who lived so many years before Newton, 
Young, and Helmholtz, and who had only 
a few abstract color-terms, should have 
been guilty of some inaccuracy in his use 
ofthem? That I have not exaggerated 
the confusion in the use of color adjec- 
tives at the present day is proved by pos 
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itive experiments that have been recently 
made. For example, M. Delboeuf asked 
various persons to name the color of a 
certain flower (Digitalis purpurea), and 
was told it was violet, purple, rose, lilac, 
and several other colors. Mr. R. C. A. 
Prior also records several experiments 
(Nature, No. 476), in one of which forty- 
four different persons wrote down four- 
teen different names for the color of flow- 
ers placed before them; and in the other 
there were eight different names among 
twelve replies. 

That the want of a precise color no- 
menclature affords a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the new “ Homeric question” is 
also made evident if we examine the pre- 
cisely analogous case afforded in our own 
days by the sense of smell. In regard to 
this much-neglected sense we have ait 
present arrived at a philological and psy- 
chological stage closely corresponding to 
that which Homer had reached in regard 
to the color-sense. Neither science nor 
popular usage has as yet supplied us with 
special and definite abstract terms for the 
various classes of odors which constantly 
affect our olfactory nerve. If we wish to 
be definite we have to imitate the prac- 
tice of Homer when he speaks of wine- 
color, fire-color, etc. A few abstract 


words for odors we have, it is true, and 
what do we do with them? Precisely 
what Homer did with the few abstract 
color-terms which he had: we apply them 
nspvannparnene to objects whose odors 


no more resemble each other qualitatively 
than did the objects on which Homer be- 
stowed the same epithets of color. We 
speak of the sweet scent of freshly-mown 
hay, no less than of the sweet scent of a 
pink, or of a fair maiden’s sweet breath ; 
of aromatic tobacco, no less than aro- 
matic incense. Now, in a couple of cen- 
turies or more, perhaps some new philo- 
logical Gladstone or Geiger will arise, and, 
basing his arguments on our confusion in 
the use of epithets of odor, demonstrate 
_to an astonished posterity that we poor 
benighted barbarians of the nineteenth 
century had a very defective sense of 
smell, and also a defective sense of taste, 
since we could not distinguish between 
the odor of a pear and a rose, or the fla- 
vor of honey and a kiss, all of which we 
indiscriminately called “ sweet.” 

The error of supposing that the inabil- 
ity to correctly zame an object implies an 
inability to correctly see it, has not been 
committed by philologists alone, but also 
by some ot the physicians who have in- 
vestigated the subject of color-blindness. 





Dr. Favre believes that three millions of 
the inhabitants of France, or almost ten 
per cent., are color-blind, while Professor 
Holmgren, Dr. Magnus, Dr. Jeffries, and 
other authorities in their respective coun- 
tries, found less than five per cent of the 
persons examined thus afflicted. Shall 
we suppose, therefore, that Daltonism is 
more prevalent in France than in Sweden, 
Germany, and America? Not at all. 
The y delronnen in results is entirely due 
to the different methods used in the ex- 
amination of subjects. The authorities 
last mentioned class those only among the 
Daltonists who show by their actions in 
choosing wrong duplicates of a given 
sample from among objects of various 
colors, that they cannot physically distin- 
guish between certain colors. But Dr. 
Favre, as pointed out by Professor Holm- 
gren in his admirable recent work on 
color-blindness, tests his subjects by ask- 
ing them to zame the colors of various 
objects placed before them, and bases his 
decision on the answer given. It is evi- 
dent that with such a method many must 
be put down as color-blind who are per- 
fectly competent to see the difference be- 
tween any two colors, but who, from want 
of experience and training, do not know 
when to use the word purple and when 
violet, or orange, and so forth. It would 
be difficult to find a better illustration 
than this of the exactly analogous mis- 
take made by Mr. Gladstone in his diag- 
nosis of the Homeric color-sense. And 
there are two very important lessons 
which philologists may learn from this: 
First, that sensations and ideas often 
exist for untold ages before special epi- 
thets are invented for them; and second- 
ly, that there are some problems of phi- 
losophy which lie beyond the field of 
vision of the comparative philologist. 

If, therefore, Max Miiller’s statement 
that all philosophy of the future will be 
exclusively philosophy of language, could 
be substantiated, we could ne‘er hope to 
solve the problem when the color-sense 
first made its appearance. Philology is 
altogether incompetent to settle the mat- 
ter. Nor, of course, do I claim that the 
preceding remarks absolutely prove that 
the organ of color three thousand years 
ago was so fully developed as it is now. 
Our result, so far, is negative, although, 
certainly, the presumption is decidedly in 
our favor. But we must now inquire if 
there are any positive facts which enable 
us to infer that the color-sense of primi- 
tive man was equal to our own in physi- 
cal development. It has been suggested 
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by Mr. Wallace and others that since we 
now know “that both flowers and fruits 
have become diversely colored in adapta- 
tion to the visual power of insects, birds, 
and mammals,” the origin of the color- 
sense must be placed lower in the scale 
of life than man, so that it would follow 
that “‘man’s perception of color, in the 
time of Homer, was little, if any, inferior 
to what it is now.” Let us sce what this 
argument amounts to. 

Certainly few scientific theories rest 
on a more secure basis than that first put 
forward by Mr. Darwin in regard to the 
agency of birds and insects in stimulating 
the development of brilliant colors in 
flowers. He discovered that for many 
species of plants it is a great advantage 
to be fertilized with the pollen of other 
individuals of the same species rather 
than their own pollen. This cross-fertil- 
ization is secured in two different ways, 
either through the agency of the wind or 
of birds and insects. Now he found— 
and this is the important point —that in 
all those plants which are wind-fertilized, 
color is absent, and exists only in those 
cases where cross-fertilization is accom- 
plished through the visits of birds and 
insects. In many of these plants the 
most complex and wonderful arrange- 
ments are found for facilitating cross and 
preventing self fertilization, as well as for 
keeping away “unbidden guests,” Ze. 
wingless visitors who would eat the nec- 
tar without paying for it by promoting 
the cause of cross-fertilization. Primarily, 
of course, what attracts the birds and 
insects to these flowers is the pollen and 
the honey secreted by them as a sort of 
bait. But some sort of a signal is needed 
to attract the winged visitors from a dis- 
tance; and such signals are the colored 
petals. Accordingly, those flowers which 
through spontaneous variation possess 
colors of greater brilliancy than their 
rivals, gain an advantage over them for 
their offspring; and this ultimately leads 
to the predominance of gaily-colored over 
dull-colored flowers. This chain of rea- 
soning leaves no doubt whatsoever that 
at least some species of animals must 
possess a more or less refined chromatic 
sense, enabling them to distinguish petals 
of various colors from green leaves. 

Not so unconditionally can we accept 
as evidence in our favor the other theory 
of Mr. Darwin, that of sexual selection, 
which was framed to account for the 
brilliant colors and other ornaments of 
many species of animals. Against this 
theory, at least in so far as it relates to 
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color, Mr. Wallace has recently advanced 
such weighty objections that it will be 
safest to leave it alone for the present.* 
Mr. Wallace maintains that color is a 
normal product in the integuments of 
animals, varying in brilliancy with the 
health and vigor of the males, so that the 
females by simply selecting, or rather 
yielding to the most vigorous of the males, 
unconsciously bring about the result 
which Mr. Darwin attributes to their 
deliberate choice and esthetic love of 
color. According to this view color 
would have a sexual value only in so far 
as it renders the individuals endowed 
with it more conspicuous than others. 
Irrespective of the large number of facts 
adduced by Mr. Wallace, his theory has 
this in its heme that it demands of birds 
simply the power of physically distin- 
guishing colors, while sexual selection 
would force us to assume that some birds, 
as peahens, birds of paradise, and hum- 
ming-birds, have a most exquisitely re- 
fined esthetic taste for color and its har- 
monies, such as even among the most 
civilized races of man at the present day 
is of very rare occurrence. 

No such objections apply to the theo- 
ries which Mr. Wallace himself has ad- 
vanced to account for certain peculiar- 
ities in the variation of color in animals. 
Two of these theories, at least, have as 
secure a basis as that of cross-fertiliza- 
tion. As I may take for granted that Mr. 
Wallace’s admirable essays on color are 
still fresh in the reader’s memory, I need 
not say anything here in explanation of 
his views on protective, warning, and im- 
itative colors, except that they supply us 
with additional indubitable evidence of 
the existence of a color-sense among the 
lower animals. But now I wish to point 
out an objection to the use which has 
been made of this evidence to determine 
the question of the development of the 
color-sense of man. Brilliant colors in 
the animal kingdom are more or less con- 
fined to the inhabitants of the air, being 
particularly noticeable in the plumage of 
birds. Mammals do not take part in the 


* Mr. Grant Allen, in his interesting work on the 
color-sense, endeavors to defend sexual selection by 
limiting its sphere to those animals whose taste for 
color had already been developed by the bright hues of 
flowers and fruits, their habitual food. But I fail to 
see that he satisfactorily answers Mr. Wallace’s objec- 
tions, since he does not sufficiently bear in mind the 
fatal fact that in the majority of cases the gaily-colored 
males themselves, and not the females, make the selece 
tion, while even in those cases where the females are 
known to exercise a choice, there is no evidence that 
the peculiarities of coloration in the male have anything 
to do with the matter. 
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rocess of cross-fertilization, nor do their 
integuments ever approach the plumage 
of birds in ornamental coloring. “We 
do not,” says Mr. Darwin, “in this class 
meet with the splendid red, blue, — 
and green tints, so common with male 
birds and many other animals.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, not improbable that birds 
may have a more perfect color-sense than 
mammals. Mr. Wallace somewhere re- 
marks, though with some hesitation, that 
this is indeed “just possible ;” but I shall 
directly show with reference to the ana- 
tomical structure of the retina of birds, 
that it is not simply “just possible,” but 
almost absolutely certain that their color- 
sense is superior to that of mammals, and 
perhaps even of man himself. If this be 
true, it is clear that we are not entitled to 
the inference that, since birds already 
have a well-developed sense of color, 
therefore prehistoric man must have been 
similarly endowed. Such an inference 
would rest on the erroneous notion that 
the higher types of animals must be su- 
perior, or at least equal, to the lower in 
the development of a// their faculties —a 
notion which is contradicted by numerous 
facts of comparative psychology, such as 
the intellectual and social superiority of 
ants over most birds and mammals, and 
the superiority of many of the lower ani- 
mals to man in the acuteness of their 
senses of smell, sight, and hearing. It 
must also be kept in mind that the color- 
sense is of much greater importance to 
birds than to mammals, for various rea- 
sons, the most important of which is, that 
birds on the wing are obliged to discern 
objects at immense distances: and it can 
be shown by means of a simple experi- 
ment that the color of an object can be 
distinguished at a much greater distance 
than its exact outlines. What then is to 
prevent us from supposing that, owing to 
the effects of continued use, the color- 
sense of birds has reached a high degree 
of perfection, while mammals, including 
man, again lost their early acquisition, not 
to regain it until a few thousand years 
ago, as our philologists would have us be- 
lieve? It must be frankly admitted that 
natural history unaided is as incompetent 
to crack the nut as philology has been 
shown to be. 

Fortunately there is still another avenue 
by which the problem can be approached, 
and on it we must now bring forward our 
heavy artillery, which we borrow for the 
occasion from the headquarters of com- 
parative anatomy. It may seem some- 
what gavedenical to assert that the micro- 
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scopic examination of the retine of owls, 
bats, falcons, chameleons, dogs, apes, and 
modern Englishmen or Germans, enables 
us to ascertain the nature of the color- 
sense of Homer and the authors of the 
Vedas and the Zendavesta; yet such is 
nevertheless the case, and if the reader 
will carefully digest the following facts he 
cannot fail to be convinced. 

The human eye, as we all know, con- 
sists of about thirty constituent parts. 
But of these we are here concerned with 
only one, the retina, or the network which 
is formed by the ramification of the optic 
nerve, and on which are received the rays 
of objective light after having pas-ed 
through the cornea, the aqueous humor, 
crystalline lens, and vitreous humor. 
The retina itself consists of ten different 
layers, and of these again we are con- 
cerned with only one, that which lies far- 
thest away from the source of light, — the 
layer of rods and cones. These are very 
minute nervous elements, whose shape is 
indicated by their names. They exist in 
immense numbers in the retina, and con- 
stitute a mosaic of semicircular rows, 
somewhat resembling the engine-turning 
on the back of a watch. The diameter of 
the smallest cones coincides with the 
smallest distance we can perceive between 
any two points with the naked eye. That 
the layer of rods and cones is the part of 
the eye in which waves of ether are con- 
verted into sensations of light and color 
has long been known, and the proofs of it 
may be found in any good text-book of 
physiology. That there is a difference in 
function between the rods and the cones 
is, however, a more recent discovery, by 
which Max Schultze has immortalized 
himself. This distinguished anatomist, 
in the course of his histological investiga- 
tions, came across a large number of very 
curious facts, which led him to set up the 
theory that both the rods and the cones 
can serve as elements of light, although 
the perception of light is more especially 
a function of the rods, while the percep- 
tion of color is rendered possible exclu- 
sively by means of the cones. If this 
theory be true, we are entitled to assume 
the existence of a color-sense wherever 
we find the cones, and to mark it as ab- 
sent whenever the cones are absent. I 
may add that some recent observations 
strongly support Schultze’s theory, so 
that if we take these in connection with 
his arguments and with the results of H. 
Miiller’s analysis of the retina of the 
chameleon, the last doubts of its correct- 
ness must vanish. 
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The safest test of the theory will con- 
sist in inquiring if, in all those cases 
where natural history and other sources 
of information lead us to look for a color- 
sense, there the cones exist in greater 
numbers and of greater length than where 
we have no such reasons for postulating 
a color-sense. Of the immense number 
of facts which fit into the theory in a 
wonderful manner, I shall have space for 
only a few of the more striking ones, 
which, however, will suffice for our pur- 
pose. Let us begin with the human 
retina. The reader is aware that near the 
central region of the retina is a place 
called the macula lutea, or yellow spot, 
which we always use in direct vision, é.e. 
when we sharply fix an object. W2th this 
part of the retina all the colors of the 
Spectrum can be perceived. But, as we 
pass from this central region towards the 
periphery, we suddenly come to a zone in 
which one of the primary colors, red, sud- 
denly disappears. Here all persons are 
red-blind. If we proceed still farther in 
the same direction we reach a zone where 
greea also disappears, and finally at the 
ext’eme periphery, we are fofal/y color- 
blind, though still able to see the outlines 
of objects. Now all these peculiarities 


are accounted for by the arrangement and 


structure of the cones. In the yellow 
spot, which is the most favorable place 
for the perception of color, we find noth- 
ing but cones, very closely crowded to- 
gether, and comparatively very long. A 
little beyond the macula the rods, or ele- 
ments of light, begin to make their ap- 
pearance, and soon gain in numbers, 
until they exceed the cones in the propor- 
tion of about three to one. As the cones 
become fewer and shorter the color-sense, 
as we have seen, becomes poorer, until at 
the region where we are totally color- 
blind, we find that the cones have alto- 
gether lost their outer limbs, and are oth- 
erwise degenerated. On the other hand, 
we find that as the rods gain in num- 
bers over the cones, the light-sense is im- 
proved. This can be shown by means of 
a very simple experiment which anybod 

can make for himself. After turning off 
your gas, some dark night, fix your eyes 
suddenly on the window, at which a faint 
ray of light must be assumed to enter. 
You will not see anything, because you 
have looked at the window with the yel- 
low spot. Now turn your head aside, so 
that the window will be seen with a part 
of the retina where the rods predominate 
over tle cones, and at once the window 
will be quite distinctly visible. I have 
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tried the experiment scores of times, in- 
variably with the same result. 

Still more decisive are the facts which 
we obtain from a comparison of the hu- 
man retina with the retine of other ani- 
mals. Most mammals have the same 
arrangement of retinal rods and cones 
as man, with the exception that they 
have no yellow spot. We may infer 
therefore that the lower mammals are 
inferior to man in the perception of color, 
at least in so far that the yellow spot is 
superior in this respect to the other parts 
of the retina. But there is one class of 
animals which have no need of a color- 
sense. These are the nocturnal animals, 
such as moles, mice, bats, etc. They 
have no need of a color-sense, because we 
know that even in the twilight colors 
already disappear, and only differences 
of light and darkness remain visible. 
We should therefore expect a correspond- 
ing difference in the arrangement and 
relative numbers of the rods and cones; 
and indeed the difference which we do 
find is very striking. All these animals 
of nocturnal habits have in their retine 
immense numbers of rods, which must 
enable them to catch the faintest rays of 
light (as in our window experiment), but 
cones are entirely absent, since there would 
be no use for them in the dark. 

Surely all these remarkable coinci- 
dences cannot be mere freaks of chance, 
and devoid of all meaning. Yet if any 
one should think so let him further hear 
what we have to say about birds. Nat- 
ural history has supplied us with good 
reasons for considering the color-sense of 
birds superior to that of mammals; and 
this view is confirmed by comparative 
anatomy. While in mammals the general 
proportion of rods to cones is as three to 
one, in birds this proportion is reversed, 
so that we find a great many more cones 
than rods. And while the lower mam- 
malians, with one exception, to be men- 
tioned later, have no yellow spot, birds 
generally have its equivalent; and some 
which like the falcon are noted for their 
power of seeing objects at immense dis- 
tances, even have two of these spots in 
each eye. And among birds there are 
also some species of nocturnal habits ta 
which a color-sense would be useless, and 
whose retine accordingly present the 
same peculiarities that distinguish their 
colleagues of the mammalian persuasion. 
The owl is a good instance. Its retina 
contains immense numbers of rods, while 
the cones are rare, and so buried beneath 
the rods that they must be next to use- 
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less. In these few cones, however, are 
found little fat-globules of a light yellow 
color, through which all rays of light 
must pass before reaching the outer limbs 
of the cones, which are supposed to be 
the sensitive parts. Since yellow disap- 
pears in the twilight last of all colors, it 
is probable that these globules exist for 
the purpose of collecting or intensifying 
the last traces of this color for the benefit 
of the owl on its nocturnal expeditions. 
Similar globules of various colors, such 
as light and dark green, yellowish-green, 
fellow, orange, brown, red (carmine), light 
lue, or colorless, are found in the cones 
of other birds, varying with the species 
and with different regions of the retinz. 
As these globules are never found in the 
cones of mammals, man included, we may 
infer from this, either that the eye of 
birds is more specialized and therefore 
more perfect than the human, since each 
cone with them serves for the perception 
of only one color; or else we may infer 
that the retina of the birds is inferior to 
our own, on the ground that they may 
have a distinct perception of those colors 
only which are represented among the 
colored globules. Our data are insuffi- 
cient to determine this point, but it ap- 


pears to me that this line of investigation 
might help to decide the question of sex- 
ual selection over which Messrs. Darwin 
and Wallace are now breaking lances, 
and therefore deserves more attention 
than it has so far received. One thing, 


however, is clear. The occurrence of 
the colored fat-globules only in the cones 
and never in the rods, gives additional 
weight to the theory that the cones alone 
are the color-elements. 

It may seem superfluous to adduce 
more evidence, but the chameleon is such 
a fine illustration of our theory, that I 
cannot resist the temptation to say a word 
or two about it. If there is any animal 
<2 which observation would induce us to 
ascribe a highly developed color-sense, it 
is the chameleon, which, being very slug- 
gish, depends for its safety on its power 
of modifying its natural whitish tint to 
brown, yellow, bluish, or green, so as to 
bring it into harmony with its surround- 
ings. And sure enough, in relation to 
the size, structure, and numbers of its 
cones, the eye of the chameleon is, for 
the perception of color, the most perfect 
organism known. Without having any 
idea of the difference in function between 
the rods and cones, and therefore free 
from subjective influences, H. Miiller has 
left us a most minute and valuable de- 
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scription of the eye of this animal, from 
which we gather the facts that the whole 
sensitive region of the chameleon’s retina 
contains solely cones, so that, so far, the 
whole retina is on a par with the yellow 
spot of the human retina. But this is 
not all. The cones of the chameleon are 
much thinner than ours, so that a great 
many more find place in the same space, 
and, in spite of the diminutive size of the 
chameleon’s eye, they are longer than the 
cones in the yellow spot of man. And 
length, as we already know, is an advan- 
tage, since everywhere, in the macula of 
man, birds, etc., the.cones are longer than 
in the peripheric parts. 

Perhaps the reader is ready to object 
here that, after all, comparative anatomy 
leaves us in the same predicament as nat- 
ural history: ‘we have only been collect- 
ing evidence that birds and the chameleon 
have a finer organ of color than the lower 
mammals.” Sowe have. But in refer- 
ring to the absence of the yellow spot in 
the retine of the lower mammals, | said 
there was one exception; and it is on this 
that my whole argument is based. Were 
it not for this exception, the present arti- 
cle would never have been written; nor 
do I think that we could have ever deter- 
mined the exact nature of the color-sense 
of prehistoric man, except in so far as 
the analogy with the visual powers of 
modern savages might warrant us in 
drawing an inference. The exception 
alluded to is our cousin, the ape. Mon- 
keys are the only mammals, besides man, 
which have a macula lutea. And Max 
Schultze has ascertained that in every 
essential microscopic detail this macula 
is identical with the yellow spot of the 
human retina. Now, as we have seen 
that with our macula we can perceive all 
colors, it follows that monkeys must have 
the same power. That the same anatom- 
ical structure here implies the same physi- 
ological function is made certain by the 
curious fact that just as monkeys alone of 
the lower mammals have a yellow spot, 
so they alone of mammals resemble birds 
in being adorned in many cases with bril- 
liant red, yellow, green, and d/ue sexual 
colors, which can have no other use than 
that of making the males conspicuous to 
their companions, or attractive to their 
mates. If, therefore, the color-sense of 
Homer and his contemporaries had been 
limited to an imperfect perception of one 
or two hues of the spectrum, their retina 
would have been inferior in anatomical 
development to the retina of monkeys, 
which, as every student of science knows, 
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is impossible, since the macula could not 
have been lost and subsequently regained 
by man in so very brief a period. And 
thus our paradox, that the microscopic 
examination of the retine of owls, bats, 
chameleons, monkeys, and modern En- 
glishmen, enables us to determine the 
nature of the color-sense of prehistoric 
man, is shown to be a simple truth of 
science. To avoid misapprehension, let 
me add that, whatever may be thought of 
the origin of man’s intellectual and moral 
faculties, the controversy in regard to his 
development from some lower animal 
form, as Mr. Wallace reminds us, is now 
almost at an end, since even Mr. Mivart, 
the distinguished Catholic anatomist, fully 
adopts the theory in regard to physical 
structure ; and, as vision is a purely phys- 
iological process, the perception of color 
could not possibly form an exception. 
But even the small minority who may 
possibly still believe in the resurrection 
of the late special-creation hypothesis 
would be loth to admit that the authors of 
the Old Testament were created with a 
less perfect retina than almost all other 
vertebrate, and many invertebrate, ani- 
mals. 

If, then, all these various considera- 
tions compel us to believe that prehistoric 
man cannot have essentially differed from 
us in his power of discriminating colors, 
the question nevertheless remains why 
the ancient writers, especially the Greeks, 
whose language is in other respects so 
perfect and so full of nice distinctions, 
should have been so slow in establishin 
a satisfactory chromatic nomenclature. 
have, indeed, alluded to the absence of a 
scientific theory or classification of col- 
ors, and the paucity of abstract terms, as 
among the causes of this phenomenon; 
but it is evident that these causes must 
themselves be the result of some more 
profound reason. Why did the Greeks 
have but a few abstract terms for color, 
and wy had they no satisfactory scien- 
tific classification of them? In answer- 
ing this question we come upon the root 
of the whole difficulty. A mistake has 
been made, I venture to think, by all pre- 
vious writers on this subject, in not dis- 
tinguishing between the physical and the 
zsthetic development of the color-sense. 
It is not the retina, the physical organ of 
color, which was defective two thousand 
years ago, but simply the esthetic taste 
for color. Aésthetic culture is a matter 
of intellectual training, and may there- 
fore undergo great changes in a score of 
centuries; but the power of physically 
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perceiving color is a result of anatomical 
structure, which could not be perceptibly 
modified within so brief a period. It 
may seem bold to accuse the Greeks, the 
zsthetic nation par excellence, of defec- 
tive zsthetic culture in regard to color; 
but = | theory is in perfect accord with 
everything we know of Greek life and 
habits of thought. The Greeks did not 
care for color; it had not the charms for 
them that it has for us; and of this 
strange indifference we must now seek 
the real causes. Mr. Gladstone himself 
has written a most admirable passage, 
which, while not at all proving his own 
theory, so neatly fits in here that I beg 
leave to quote it. Among the factors 
which combined to retard the develop- 
ment — not of the organ, as Mr. Glad- 
stone would have it, but of the zsthetic 
taste for color, — were the following : — 


The olive hue of the skin kept down the 
play of white and red. Their hair tended 
much more uniformly, than with us, to dark- 
ness, The sense of color was less exercised 
by the culture of flowers. The sun sooner 
changed the spring greens of the earth into 
brown. Glass, one of our instruments of in- 
struction, did not exist. The rainbow would 
much more rarely meet the view. The art of 
painting was wholly, that of dyeing was almost, 
unknown; and we may estimate the impor- 
tance of this element of the case by recollect- 
ing how much, with the advance of chemistry, 
the taste of this country in color has improved 
within the last twenty years. 


Instructive as these remarks are, they 
nevertheless do not quite touch the bot- 
tom of the question. The fundamental 
cause of the Greek indifference to color 
was the anthropomorphic tendency of the 
Hellenic mind. Impersonal Nature had 
not yet in the heart of Homer and his 
successors secured that sacred place 
which she has found in the heart of mod- 
ern poets ; and in revenge she concealed 
her greatest charms, her beautiful hues 
and tints, from the eyes of the all-personi- 
fying bard. The human element in natu- 
ral scenery alone had an interest for the 
Greek. He transformed not merely the 
grand and awe-inspiring powers of nature 
into manifestations of a personal will, 
but he invested every river, brook, and 
fountain, every tree and every mountain, 
with a genius /oci,a demon, a nymph, or 
some other male or female deity. This 
preference for the human element is 
shown in their literature and art as well 
as in their mythology. Epic and dramatic 
poetry, which have man for their subject, 


‘reached with them a degree of perfection 
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that has never been surpassed; while of 
the poetry of nature, of lyrical and de- 
scriptive verse, the best is decidedly 
modern, like the love of color. Descrip- 
tive poetry, indeed, as late even as Virgil, 
is extremely rare, vague, and imperfect. 
And the same may be said of Greek paint- 
ing. In spite of the extraordinary stories 
told of some painters, art-critics are agreed 
that the pictorial art among the ancient 
Greeks was far inferior to the other plastic 
arts. They were ignorant of the more 
refined artistic uses of perspective; they 
had no oil-colors; and even as late as 
Alexander’s time, black, white, red, and 
vellow were the only colors used in their 
aintings. The absence of green and 
lue might be attributed to the want of 
proper pigments, but it is evident that the 
ingenious Greeks, if they had really felt 
the need of such pigments, would have 
soon discovered them somewhere. Hence 
the absence of green and blue is more 
probably due to the fact that they are 
primarily the colors of nature, and were 
therefore not wanted, since in Greek 
paintings nature occupied as subordinate 
a position as it does in their literature. 
Looking at the whole matter in a phil- 
osophical spirit, we ought perhaps to be 
thankful that the laws of mental growth 
retarded the esthetic development of the 
color-sense among the Greeks. For, in 
consequence of their indifference to color, 
the attention of their artists was almost 
entirely concentrated on beauty of form 
and proportion, which resulted in making 
them the greatest sculptors and architects 
the world has ever seen or perhaps ever 
will see. Henry T. FINCK. 


ST. JOHN’S EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
YES OR NO. 


AFTER that night a great change showed 
itself in Marie Gourin. Her bright arch- 
ness, the sunny butterfly ways which had 
made her so popular in the little village, 
were scarcely ever apparent. The only 
times when she sparkled into one of her 
old smiles was when she was trying to 
cheer Jehan’s blind cousin Michel. 

She and her mother never spoke of 
Jehan. Louis Mellac came often to the 
cottage, but he usually talked to Barba, 
and Marie had not guessed that his visits 
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were meant for her. He had promised 
Barba that he would find a tenant for his 
cottage, and she had put away her anxiety. 
Marie must not be hurried, she thought, 
but surely this marriage with Monsieur 
Mellac would be the best possible ar- 
rangement. “It was meant to happen; ” 
Barba repeated this till she believed she 
was piously doing God’s will in encourag- 
ing the hopes of the rich farmer. 

It was a warm evening in June. Barba 
sat in her cottage spinning, thinking over 
Mellac’s suit, and wondering how all would 
end. All at once she heard a step out- 
side, and she left her spinning and went 
to the door to meet her visitor. He came 
into the cottage with a determined look 
on his face, and seating himself he said, 
“Marie has waited long enough,” with- 
out any greeting to Madame Gourin. 

Barba was startled out of her dream of 
security, as he went on roughly, “I have 
been doing all I can to please and com- 
fort you, neighbor. Most landlords would 
have asked for their rent at the quarter, 
but if Marie is to be my wife there need 
be no question of rent between you and 
me. But now it is time for you to try 
and please me in this matter.” 

Marie had said that her mother had 
forgotten Jehan, and truly Barba had 
tried to forget her own affection for the 
true and generous-hearted young fisher- 
man; but at these words it seemed to her 
that Jehan stood before her, his dark eyes 
full of mournful reproach. Involuntarily 
she crossed herself, and murmured an 
ejaculatory prayer. 

Mellac started. 

“ What did you see?” he said. “ You 
looked as if you saw the Ankou beside 
the hearth.” 

Barba, shook her head. “I see nothing 
present,” she said. ‘“ Your words alarm 
me. I fear you are over-hasty — Marie 
is still so young.” 

The farmer rose. His face looked 
hard and stolid, as usual, but there was 
menace in his small, sunken eyes. 

“Bah! I am tired of excuses, Barba 
Gourin. I mean towed Marie; therefore, 
if you shrink from telling her so, I will 
tell her myself. You can choose. Tell 
her to-night, or I shall tell her to-morrow,” 
he said roughly. 

Barba hesitated, but the farmer’s face 
told her that she must yield 

“JT will do your bidding,” she said 
simply, and Louis Mellac walked out 
of the house, without so much as saying 
good-day to her. Barba sat with her 
hands in her lap till Marie came in; then 
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she roused and told her daughter of Mel- 
lac’s proposal. 

The girl listened, looked hard at Barba 
to be sure she was in earnesi, and then 
she gave a sad smile. 

“Mother,” she said, “Jehan is not 
dead. I cannot wed Louis Mellac while 
my heart is with Jehan Kerrec.” 

Barba gave her back a scared look that 
startled Marie. ‘“ Child,” she said, “ but 
now, while I listened to Monsieur Mellac, 
I saw Jehan, he passed by me with the 
sad smile of the departed. Stay, Marie,” 
—the girl shook her head incredulously, 
but Barba laid her hand solemnly on her 
arm, — “it is that that makes me sure. 
When my mother was young she too lost 
her lover, and she went a long journey 
beyond Douarnenez, even to the shores 
of the Baie des Trepassés. There she 
waited as long as she dared, for it is a 
perilous thing to do. She watched one 
misty shape after another assemble at the 
edge of the water, and wave long shadow- 
like arms to hasten the boatman who 
flies between that fated shore and the 
Isle de Sein. But she did not see her 
lover. She told me he was _ perhaps 
there, after all; for every face she gazed 
on wore so subdued and sad a smile that 
she could not distinguish one from an- 
other; they seemed but mournful repe- 
titions of the same face. And for this 


reason I know that Jehan is among those 


who have left us.” 

Marie stood thinking. She had heard 
this story before, but that was when her 
heart had been hardened against sad im- 
pressions by present happiness. A wild 
idea of going to the shore of the departed 
now thrilled through her. It seemed to 
her that she would recognize her beloved 
among the sad faces, however many there 
might be; and then hope rose, and told 
her it was folly to seek Jehan among the 
dead. 

“When did you think you saw him?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“Just before you came in. I will tell 
ou all the truth, Marie. Louis Mellac 
as long loved you, he has often asked 

me to speak to you for him, and I have 
said no, and bade him wait. But to-night 
he said he would wait no longer, and then, 
all at once, I saw Jehan’s pale, sad 
face.” 

Marie broke in impetuously, “ You 
saw Jehan; yes, and what did that mean? 
Mother, you are wise for other people’s 
visions, but you cannot read your own. 
Jehan’s face was shown you to remind 
you of him, to bid you beware of giving 
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his promised wife to another man, for I 
am no longer — to give,” the girl 
said passionately. “You gave me to 
Jehan; I am his, his only. Here and for- 
ever, mother, I am his. Maid, wife or 
widow, I can never put any one in the 
place of my love. There is no place 
here,” she put her hand softly on her 
heart, “he fills me.” 

Barba did not look angry, she had pre- 
pared herself for resistance; but there 
was a despairing ring in her voice when 
she answered. 

“You must have your will, Marie; you 
have always pleased yourself; but I 
must tell you all, so that you may choose 
with open eyes. If you will not marry 
Louis Mellac, we lose everything. We 
must either beg, or we must go to ser- 
vice.” 

Marie fixed her wondering eyes on her 
mother. “What do you mean?” she 
said, ‘‘the cottage is ours, and we have 
the cowand the rest. Nothing is changed 
with us.” 

“ You forget, child, that I must pay the 
rent of the cottage for Jehan, and Mon- 
sieur Mellac says, besides the rent, there 
is much to pay for repairs, which Jehan 
had said must be made. I have no 
money, Marie; we have nothing beyond 
our daily needs. If we have to pay Louis 
Mellac, we must sell all we have and work 
for others.” 

Marie was silent. In her inexperience 
it seemed to her that nothing would bea 
hardship that was done for the sake of 
Jehan; but she could not let her mother 
suffer. 

Presently she raised her head. “ You 
must let me think,” she said, “ perhaps my 
way will be made clear. I will tell you 
to-morrow.” She went up to her mother 
and held her forehead for the usual 
kiss, but Barba put her arms round the 

irl. 

“ My child,” she whispered, “it is not 
for myself I urge this, but I long to see 
thee rich and happy.” 

Marie threw back her head so that she 
might look up in her mother’s face. 
There were tears in her dark eyes, but 
Barba was surprised to see some of the 
old sparkle in the girl’s face. 

“ Riches and happiness are not always 
found in company, dear mother. Riches 
want so much, and happiness can do with 
so little. But good-night, mother dear.” 

Marie was soon in one of the box beds 
that stood on each side the fireplace ; but 
she did not get to sleep. She was a great 
believer in dreams, and as she had prayed 
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devoutly before she lay down, it seemed 
to her that an answer would probably 
come to her in sleep. She could not wed 
Louis Mellat, but some other way would 
be shown her out of her perplexity. She 
fell off at last into heavy, dreamless sleep. 

Marie rubbed her eyes when she 
awoke. Her last idea, as she fell asleep, 
recurred as she looked round her. But 
all was blank, nothing had come to her 
during sleep. The miserable talk with 
her mother had not been effaced by a 
hopeful dream, every word of it was fixed 
in her memory. 

She got up earlier than usual, and with- 
out disturbing Barba, she took a tall red 
earthen pitcher, and went out of the 
house. 

The village stood on a point of land 
almost surrounded by the sea; but the 
country behind the village was wooded, 
and not very far from Barba Gourin’s 
cottage there was a ruined fountain, of 
ancient date, with a niche holding an im- 
age of the saint to whom the spring had 
been dedicated. A broken wall had once 
extended round the fountain, and it still 
measured a square space shaded by trees. 
The steps which led down to this damp 
retreat were moss-grown and broken, but 
between the fissures tufts of lady fern and 
black spleenwort had secured a footing, 
and looked bright as the morning sun 
shone down on them through the branches 
overhead. 

Marie tripped down quickly, but she 
came up the steps more slowly, for she 
had taken a pail as well as the tall brown 
pitcher, and the water brimmed over as 
she left the fountain. 

She sighed. Ah, how Jehan used to 
lie in wait, always ready to carry home her 
pails for her, and how hard she had been! 
She had rarely indulged him in ever so 
short a talk, but had always hurried home 
with perhaps scarcely a smile of thanks 
for his trouble. 

“TI did not deserve his love,” she said, 
“and it has been taken away.” 

Something made her look up, and 
she saw Louis Mellac. He must have 
been concealed among the trees. Marie 
thought she felt sure no one could have 
come down the green lane which led from 
the high road to the fountain. She turned 
pale, for she guessed his purpose. 

“Good morning, Marie,” he said; “ that 
is a heavy pail. Let me take it.” 

“No, thank you,” and as Marie held it 
firmly, and Louis Mellac tried to take it 
from her hand, the water splashed out 
and filled his sabots. 
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He mutt‘red an ugly-sounding word, 
but he forced a smile. 

“Come, let us have it, little one,” he 
said; “I am stronger than you.” 

But it seemed to Marie that she could 
not let the farmer do for her what Jehan 
had done, it would be putting him in her 
lover’s place. 

She shook her head, and went a few 
steps on her way. 

Mellac walked silently beside her; he 
hardly knew how to begin. 

“Has your mother spoken to you?” 
he said at last, and he fixed his eyes in- 
tently on the girl’s face. 

Marie’s eyes fell under that masterful 
gaze. Hitherto Mellac had been entirely 
indifferent to her; but she felt dislike 
spring up so rapidly that she hated him 
as she answered, — 

“Yes, Monsieur Mellac; my mother 
told me of your wish, and I told her that 
it was impossible. I belong to Jehan 
Kerrec.” 

“ But Jehan Kerrec is dead.” 

“T do not think so,” and Marie went 
more quickly along the lane. 

Mellac made a stride forward and placed 
himself in front of her. 

“Listen, Marie,” he said quietly, “I 
foresaw this objection, and I felt that it 
was reasonable; a woman should not be 
faithless.” Marie looked up in surprise, 
she had not expected sympathy from 
Mellac, he went on more rapidly now he 
saw that he had secured her attention. 

“ At first I confess I thought that Jehan 
had deserted you. I heard your quarrel 
on the heath, and I thought Jehan a hasty 
fellow, to desert such a girl as you are, 
Marie, on such provocation.” 

He tried to look eloquently but his eyes 
refused to speak. If Marie had not been 
deeply interested she must have laughed 
at his grimace. He went on, “ When I 
heard the news from the driver Mathurin, 
I returned to enquire, and asked him to 
wait for me whenever he should be going 
back to Pont-Croix. A week after he 
sent me word that he would be coming 
back at night so as not to waste the day, 
and I met him at the cross-road there 
and travelled with him to Douarnenez.” 

“Goon,” said Marie; her eyes strained 
with excitement were fixed on his face, 
and she had set down both pitcher and 
pail, her hands trembled too much to hold 
them. 

“There is not much to tell,” he said 
slowly. “I saw the owner of the boats in 
which Jehan had worked, he said there 
could be no doubt. Ten days before 
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Christmas the boats weut out as usual, 
and then a fearful gale sprung up. 
Scarcely any of the boats had come in 
without damage, but all the crews had 
come in safe, except Jehan Kerrec, and 
his partner; and next day their boat had 
come ashore broken across the middle, it 
had evidently gone to pieces on the sav- 
age rocks beyond the bay. The owner 
promised me if any news came he would 
send it, but none has come. Marie, it is 
too plain that Jehan was lost at sea.” 

He spoke sadly, and for an instant 
Marie’s hope was quenched, her lips 
trembled so she could not speak. 

“ But for all that,” she said at last, “I 
am his in life or in death.” Then she 
took up her pail and pitcher again. 

“You are showing me a new quality,” 
he said. “I did not know you lived only 
for yourself, Marie, but your mother has 
perhaps not explained. If she is to be 
my mother too, then I do not look to 
her for the rent for poor drowned Jehan’s 
cottage, but if you persist in your refusal 
it is but just, Marie, that I persist in my 
claim, and your mother must pay me 
what she owes since the year before.” 

“You are unjust,” said Marie impetu- 
ously. “She has never lived in the cot- 
tage, and how can she pay you what she 
does not possess ?” 

“Tt is as I just now said, fair Marie. 
You can make all even, marry me. I 
will be as good a husband as possible, 
and I will be a son to Barba.” 

The girl stood balancing her pail and 
her pitcher. She had been thinking all 
she could, but no light fell on her trouble. 
At last she spoke. 

“Listen, Monsieur Mellac. I hoped 
that my way would be made plain, but it 
is still darkness. Stay,” she lifted her 
hand, and her face showed as if light 
had come at last. “St. John’s Eve is 
near, and you know that one can then 
send a message to the departed, —nay, 
they are then among us. I do not be- 
lieve that Jehan is among them, but I 
will not harden myself. 1 will send him 
a message, yes, I will. If an answer 
comes,” she said, raising her hand sol- 
emnly, “you shall hear of it; but if there 
is no answer, then believe me, my Jehan 
yet lives, and your rent will be paid you.” 

She started off at so quick a pace that 
Mellac did not venture to follow, for the 
village had by this time wakened, and 
other maidens besides Marie were on 
their way to the fountain, some of them 
with the tall pitcher poised on their heads 
in Oriental fashion. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MESSAGE. 


In the early morning little children and 
boys and giche have been going round to 
every cottage in the village, to beg a sou 
or a few sticks that they too might help 
to build a bonfire to St. John. North, 
east, south, in the very midst of the vil- 
lage, and in all directions, huge bonfires 
have been silently constructed in honor 
of St. John’s Eve. Some of these piles 
of faggots are adorned with flags; in 
some squibs and crackers have been 
thrust in among the faggots; one, and 
this is the very largest, has been made 
on the point where the abbey ruins stand, 
near the rocky ridge where Jehan and 
Marie sat watching the sea a year ago. 

Barba has not questioned her daughter, 
but Marie told her of her own meeting 
with Louis Mellac. 

“Do not fear, mother,” the girl said, 
“all will go well.” 

The day has gone all too slowly for 
many impatient spirits, but now evening 
has come, and the expectation that has 
all day smouldered among the lads and 
lasses of the village bursts into excite- 
ment. 

Here comes the curé at last. He goes 
to the nearest pile, and, as he gives his 
blessing, the fire is lighted. The dry 
wood kindles and crackles, and a fierce 
burst of flame shoots up on high. Then 
the smoke spreads itself over the flame 
like a pall, but the wind blows it back, 
and see, the red tongues of flame leap up 
wildly, the fire spreads, and a broad, ruddy 
glare lightens the village. The curé goes 
on solemnly from one pile to another, till 
all are lit, and a heavy canopy of smoke 
darkens the dusky evening. 

Trooping silently one after another 
comes a bevy of maidens dressed in the 
embroidered bodices and skirts that are 
only worn at pardons and great festivals. 
They join hands and dance slowly round 
the first bonfire, but not for long. They 
have to dance round all they can find to- 
night, for she who dances round nine 
fires on St. John’s Eve is safe to be mar- 
ried by the end of the year. 

The elders of the village were grouped 
round some of the fires, but the larger 
number of them had seated themselves 
round the large bonfire on the point. It 
had been lighted last of all, and as yet 
the flames had not burst clearly through 
the veil of smoke. The figures around it 
were, except at intervals, in deep shadow. 
Benches had been placed here at some 
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distance from one another, and even on 
these the spectators did not sit closely 
together — gaps were left here and there. 

Barba and Marie sat on one of these 
benches, but Barba set a wide space be- 
tween herself and her daughter, and she 
gave Marie a significant look as she 
pointed to this space. 

The girl smiled sadly. 

“It is a kind thought, mother,” the girl 
said, “but I think if my Jehan comes to 
me it will be in life. He is not one of the 
departed who sit among us to-night.” 

Barba put her finger over her lips and 
looked timidly at the empty places. 

Just then a tall, dark-browed girl came 
up to Marie. 

“Come, little one,” she said, “you 
must have one dance with us, or,” she 
whispered, for Marie shook her head, 
“have you no message to send to-night?” 

Marie did not answer, and the girl 
darted back to her companions, who had 
already begun to dance round the fire. 
A tall peasant stood near Barba playing 
the binion, and its wild, shrill music 
seemed in harmony with the scene. The 
flame had burst through the centre, but 
on this unsheltered point the wind blew 
it backwards and forwards. There was a 
constant battle between smoke and flame, 
which made the glare fitful, and gave a 
weird aspect to the gloom. 

In this the dark skirts of the dancers 
were merged, but now and then there 
leaped up long, thirsty tongues of fire, 
which threw a vivid and ruddy light on 
the white caps and glowing faces as they 
circled slowly round the huge pile of 
crackling faggots. All at once the dance 
ceased. A fierce burst of smoke spread 
over the circle, almost stifling those near. 
There was an outcry, a general movement. 
Some even of the quiet watchers on the 
benches rose from theirseats. Marie got 
up hastily; in the gloom no one but her 
mother saw that she flung a letter into the 
flaming mass. The girl stood an instant 
with both hands pressed on her heart, 
her head bent slightly forward, as if she 
waited for an answer — only for an instant, 
then she sat down again beside Barba. 

“You have sent a message to Jehan.” 
Barba felt that it was easier to say this 
under cover of the darkness. 

“ Yes, mother, if an answer comes, then 
I will do all you wish, but if there is no 
answer, if I sleep through this night with 
no warning, no sign to tell me that m 
beloved has seen the shores of the dead, 
then, mother, you must trust me, and all 
will go well.” 





But it was gv owing late, and the fires 
must be left to burn themselves out un- 
der the guardianship of the beggars, one 
of whom had begun to sing a ballad ina 
drawling, nasal voice that was not enticing 
to listen to. 

Slowly, one after another, the villagers 
went home, and the eve of St. John was 
over. 


Mother and daughter lay awake that 
night, but no sound disturbed them till 
the cocks began to rouse in the early 
morning hours. 

Marie had listened with unbelief, yet 
with a secret dread lest some token should 
quench her hopes, but Barba’s ears had 
all night been strained for the drip, drip 
of falling water, which would be so unan- 
swerable a token of Jehan’s death. 

Marie rose first, and when she came 
in from the fountain with full pail and 
pitcher, her mother saw that the girl’s 
eyes sparkled in most unwonted fash- 
ion. 

“Has anything chanced, Marie?” she 
said, for there was a bright flush on the 
girl’s face. 

“] do not know if it will trouble you, 
mother, it does not trouble me. Louis 
Mellac has been threatening me with the 
power he has over you. I have said I do 
not fear him. Believe me, mother, he is 
not a good man, he would be neither a 
good son or a good husband.” 

Barba sighed. 

“ No one shows his best side to those 
who thwart him,” she said sadly. “I 
wish I could think you will in this matter, 
but I cannot.” 


Days went by, Mellac sought out Barba, 
and after long discussion, in which she 
remained patient and passive while he 
was harsh and inflexible, he settled that 
he would wait yet a little longer, but at 
Michaelmas this must come to an end; 
he was then determined that Marie should 
be his wife. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MATHURIN’S NEWS. 


Ir is the Feast of the Assumption. 
The bell has been ringing for mass at 
intervals ever since five o’clock, and now 
high mass is over, and the worshippers 
steal out of the little church. The men 
stand in little groups, exchanging a few 
grave words now and then, while the 
hard-worked, patient wives hurry home 
with their children to have dinner ready. 
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The scene is very quiet and full of 
peace. The curé comes out of church 
when low mass is said, and goes to the 
presbytery. The choir-boys went away 
some minutes sooner. The sea even is 
still to-day, and only a subdued moaning 
comes from the waves as they lap on the 
rocky point. All at once, from the farther 
end of the village, comes a murmur. No 
one knows whence it first arises, but all 
at once the knots of idlers,as by one 
spontaneous movement, merge into a 
crowd hurrying towards Barba’s cottage. 

Some way before they reach it, they 
come on a group near the green lane that 
leads to the fountain. Mathurin, the 
driver of Pont-Croix, sits on the box of 
his hooded vehicle. Louis Mellac, witha 
face dark as a thunder-cloud, listens to 
him as he tells his story for the third time 
to fresh listeners. 
listens jealously ; he so longs to find some 
flaw in the narrative —something which 
may prove this marvellous history a mere 
trumped-up story. 

At the sight of the concourse of fresh 
faces Mathurin rubs his hands. 

“Ma foi,” he says, “1 will tell it once 
again, and then I must feed my horse; 
the poor beast has not eaten or drank 
since yesterday. We have been driving 
all night long. I am as empty as a burst 
bladder.” He claps both hands on his 
waistcoat, and there is a laugh from the 
crowd. 

“Friends,” he says pompously, for the 
intense expectation on the faces of his 
hearers makes him feel himself a hero, 
“it is all true, Jehan Kerrec was not 
drowned, and he is there,” he jerks his 
thumb over his shoulder, “in the cottage 
with Barba and Marie. He,’ he raises 
his hands to stay the questions he sees 
on many eager lips, “and his partner were 
‘all but lost in the storm that wrecked the 
boats of Douarnenez. They were picked 
up, to all seeming lifeless, by an Amer- 
ican vessel. The partner died, but Jehan 
recovered, and found himself, against his 
will, one of the crew of the vessel, which 
he believed to be no fair trader, spite of 
the colors she showed, but one of the 
privateers which in this time of war be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States 
prey on friends and enemies. Jehan tried 
to escape and failed; but as he was a 

ood seaman, instead of putting a bullet 
in his head, they after that kept a watch 
on him night and day. A month ago he 
managed to escape and to reach an En- 
glish vessel, and he has travelled day xnd 
night since he landed. Now, my friends, 
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But still the farmer |- 
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I hunger and I thirst, and my poor Jello 
faints. See, his flank is bleeding.” 

There was a chorus of congratulator 
voices. The poor Jello was unharnessed, 
even Mellac was obliged to force a smile 
as Mathurin was dragged by the excited 
crowd to the bar of the Lion d’Or. 


And meantime Marie was in Jehan’s 
arms, and Barba looked at her children 
with a smiling face, while tears of joyful 
emotion fell over her pale cheeks. 

Jehan had no eyes for any one but 
Marie, still, when Barba spoke, he turned 
his bronzed, happy face towards her. 

“It was meant to happen,” she said, 
“and Marie has been right all through. 
Yes, Jehan, you may well love her, for 
her love was stronger than death.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


I 


A FINE passage in the good ship 
“Scythia,” of the Cunard Line, with the 
most agreeable fellow-passengers, both 
English and American, landed me at New 
York on June 3, 1879. Such a ship un- 
der such a hospitable and pleasant com- 
mander as Captain Hains, is a sort of ark 
to which every bird would willingly 
return, and so by the same vessel I re- 
embarked for Liverpool on July 16. A 
visit of only six weeks to the continent of 
America can give nothing more than first 
impressions, and these, too, of only a very 
small portion of the country. My visit 
was purely personal and private. I saw 
little of men and nothing of institutions. 
From politics of all kinds, whether east- 
ern or western, it was my great object to 
escape. But to the forests, to the hills, 
to the rivers, to the birds, to the general 
aspects of nature in the New World I 
went with a fresh eye, and in these I 
found much of which no description had 
given me any accurate idea. Of a few of 
these first and fresh impressions I de- 
sire to give some account in the pages 
which follow. 

In one great feature of landscape the 
States and the I’rovinces of North Amer- 
ica differ very much from any expectation 
I had formed. That feature is the na- 
ture and disposition of the woods. They 
are not the woods that stand round the 
“stately homes of England;” neither is 
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there any hedgerow timber such as, from 
every elevation in the midland counties, 
gives to the whole country, even to the 
verge of a distant horizon, the appear- 
ance of one rich and continuous forest. 
Still less are they woods of France or of 
Germany, where arboriculture is a regular 
branch of study, where the maximum of 
produce to the acre is carefully consid- 
ered, and where every scrap, even the 
“lop and top,” is neatly collected and 
piled in “cords.” In America, with the 
exception of the trees which are planted 
with admirable effect in the streets of cit- 
ies and towns, there is hardly any indica- 
tion of the cultivation of trees being at- 
tended to at all. I saw nothing that could 
be called fine timber, and no woods which 
showed any care in thinning, with a view 
to the production of such timber in the 
future. And yet the woods of North 
America are very varied in form, and very 
beautiful incomposition. They are by no 
means mere patches of original forest left 
in the midst of “ clearings,” nor is the cul- 
tivated country generally bare, with the 
remains of that forest standing in ragged 
edges round it. There are, indeed, some 


districts where this is the aspect of the 
land, and a very dreary aspect it is ; but 


the gencral character of all the country 
which has been long settled is very differ- 
ent. Itis not a land of “ brown heath,” 
but it is emphatically a land of “shaggy 
wood;” a land in which clumps, and 
thickets, and lines, and irregular masses 
of the most beautiful foliage vary and 
adorn the surface. This is what I had 
not expected, and what it delighted me 
much to see. The secret of it lies in one 
circumstance, which is the secret also 
of much else that is characteristic of 
the American continent — the over-abun- 
dance of land as compared with the culti- 
vating and occupying power of the settled 
population. It is not worth while to cul- 
tivate any land but the best. Every acre 
which is of inferior quality, or in an in- 
convenient situation, every rocky knoll 
too hard, every bank and brae too steep 
to plough, the sides of every stream, the 
banks of every dell, and frequent tracts 
on every hill side, are left in a state of 
nature. But throughout the Eastern 
States and Provinces, the soil being full 
of the seeds of trees, the state of nature 
is a state of woodedness. Even where 
the whole face of the country has been 
burnt by forest fires, and the settler has 
appropriated whatever portion of it was 
best and most easily worked, the after- 


ful tangle of birch and oak, and elm and 
maple; and these tangles, wholly uncared- 
for, are left to flourish as they may. To 
a large extent these woods are of no 
value for any economical purpose, except 
firewood and fencing. The fine trees 
have disappeared with the original forest, 
and there has been no time, so young are 
even the oldest settled countries of Amer- 
ica, for the new growth to attain any size. 
The struggle for existence is allowed to 
go on among the contending species, and 
it requires a long time under such condi- 
tions to develop even fair-sized timber. 
It astonished me to see, even in the close 
neighborhood of the oldest cities of New 
England, the extent of land which is 
abandoned to what may be called “ bush.” 
Cockney travellers and cockney econo- 
mists are accustomed to talk of the 
“ waste lands” of England and Scotland 
—a phrase under which they designate 
all land which is not under the plough, or 
divided into fields capable of arable culti- 
vation. The truth is that in our island 
there is, properly speaking, no waste land 
at all. The roughest pastures are all util- 
ized. Even the rugged mountains are 
the support of great flocks of sheep, 
which may or may not be seen by the 
tourist from Cheapside. There is, indeed, 
abundance of land which, under other 
conditions of demand, might be, and 
some day will be, capable of a higher cul- 
tivation. This, however, is as true of the 
land which now yields the finest crops of 
wheat, or turnips, or potatoes, as it is of 
the hillside which yields only grass and 
heather. It is conceivable that the whole 
soil may at some future time be under 
the conditions of a market-garden, when 
abundance of manure, cheapness of labor, 
and great demand for produce by vast 
consuming populations combine to render 


tive. But in the middle of the oldest 
states of North America there are im- 
mense areas of country which in the 
strictest sense may be said to be waste. 
On the line of railway between Boston 
and Fall River, a line which connects the 
most renowned city with one of the most 
fashionable watering places of New En- 
gland, Newport, I was not a little sur- 
prised to see the great extent of land 
occupied by the wildest jungle of shaggy 
wood, in some places not unlike the lovely 
clothing which covers the rocks of Loch 
Katrine or Loch Lomond. Marshy 
ground, carpeted with a plant which, in 
general effect, reproduces our own bo 
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the Hudson—the beauty of which far 
exceeded my expectations — depends 
largely on the beauty of the woods. Ev- 
erywhere, even in the midst of the villas 
which are the retreat of the citizens of 
New York, there are the most beautiful 
thickets of wood, climbing the steep 
banks, hanging over the swampy hollows, 
and fringing the rocky promontories 
which form the margin of that magnificent 
estuary. In truth the woodedness of the 
landscape is in excess. A mountain 
range loses in picturesque effect when it 
is covered to the top with wood, when no 
rocks appear upon the surface, and no 
bald top rises above the vegetation of the 
base; yet this is the uniform character of 
all the mountains and hills which I hap- 
pened to see on the American continent. 
The Catskill Mountains, which are a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery of the 
Hudson, seem to be everywhere covered 
to the very summits by trees, which, 
though larger than those which we should 
call copsewood, are yet not large enough 
to have the aspect of fine timber. The 
hills round and above West Point, the 
great military seminary of the United 
States, are one vast wood. And there is 
another feature of these woods which 
surprised me, and that is the very small 
proportion of the pine tribe as compared 
with deciduous trees. In the valley of 
the Hudson there are hardly enough to 
give variety; and even farther north, and 
throughout the settled parts of Canada, 
where portions of the original forests sur- 
vive on the plains or on the hills, nowhere 
do we meet with the monotonous aspect 
of a purely pine vegetation. The woods 
and forests are all largely composed of 
elm, ash, and maple, with frequent tracts 
of birch and aspen.* 

It was with much regret that I passed 
through Albany without stopping to see 
it in detail. The charming picture given 
by Mrs. Grant of Laggan f of the life led 
by the early settlers there, about a hun- 
dred years ago, is the picture of a condi- 
tion of society which has passed away. 
But some features remain, and amongst 
these there is one which especially strikes 
a stranger in all the towns and villages of 
New England. Where trees are rare in 


* Might I suggest to my friends in America the pos- 
sibility of limiting the nuisance of advertisements on the 
lovely banks of the Hudson? Every available surface 
of rock is covered with the hideous letters of some pill, 
or some potion, or some embrocation, or of some appli- 
Cation st:ll more offensive, for the ills of humanity. To 
such an extent is this nuisance carried, that it seemed to 
me to interfere seriously with the beauty of one of the 
gost beautiful rivers cf the world. 

t Memoirs of an American Lady. New York. 
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Europe, they are most striking in Amer- 
ica. Planting, superfluous, and therefore 
neglected elsewhere in the new world, 
has been carefully attended to in the cit- 
ies. Their streets are almost all avenues 
of handsome trees, the boughs meeting 
over the ample roadway, their foliage ev- 
erywhere conspicuous among the houses, 
and often giving a comfortable rural aspect 
even to the most crowded seats of indus- 
try. The view of Albany from a distance 
on the railway is very striking; the State 
House, like the most of the public build- 
ings in America, being large and hand- 
some, and seen rising out of a most 
picturesque intermixture of tiles and 
leaves. This peculiar feature of Ameri- 
can towns is, like so many other things in 
that country, a consequence of its wealth 
of land. No economy of its surface is 
ever needed, and none is attended to. 
Mrs. Grant’s description of Albany, as it 
existed in her day, is the description, 
more or less accurate, of all the towns 
and villages of New England: — 


The town (she says), in proportion to its 
population, occupied a great space of ground. 
The city, in short, was a kind of semi-rural 
establishment: every house had its own gar- 
den, well, and a little green behind: before 
every door a tree was planted, rendered in- 
teresting by being coeval with some beloved 
member of the family. Many of these trees 
were of prodigious size and extraordinary 
beauty, but without regularity, every one plant- 
ing the kind that best pleased him, or which he 
thought would afford the most agreeable shade 
to the open portico at his door, which was sur- 
rounded by seats, and ascended by a few steps. 
It was in these that each domestic group was 
seated in summer evenings to enjoy the balmy 
twilight, or serenely clear moonlight. 


The valley of the Mohawk, into which 
the railway passes to the north of Albany, 
has a character and a beauty of its own, 
very different from that of the valley of 


the Hudson. In the first place, the Mo- 
hawk is a true river, and not an estuary; 
in the second place, it is a small river as 
compared with the mighty streams of the 
American continent; a river not like a 
lake, or an inland sea, but a river that the 
eye can take in, and understand as such 
—a river like the Thames, only greatl 
more rapid; winding among green mead- 
ows, round pleasant islets, under wiilowy 
banks, with here and there a few stately 
elms. The breadth of the valley, too, is 
comparatively small, not unlike some 
rie of the valley of the Thames above 
faidenhead, but with sides rising in 
longer slopes and to far greater eleva- 
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tions. These slopes are occupied by 
farms, in which grass seemed to predomi- 
nate over crops, and they are adorned by 
ample remains of the ancient forests, 
beautifully disposed in irregular clumps, 
and lines, and masses of every conceiv- 
able size and form; the skyline being 
generally a line of unbroken wood, with 
an increasing proportion of pine. No- 
where did I observe a more favorable 
specimen of the woodiness of American 
landscape — the mixture of evergreen 
with deciduous trees was perfect. There 
are, of course, in America no stiff planta- 
tions such as too frequently mar the land- 
scapes of the Old World. All had the 
appearance of natural wood, and not even 
the most skilful planting in the great 
places of England or of Scotland could 
show a more beautiful variety of foliage, 
or a more picturesque intermixture of 
field and wood. 

It is impossible to pass through the 
beautiful valley of the Mohawk without 
having one’s mind turned to the many 
curious and interesting questions on the 
history and fate of the Indian tribes of 
North America. It is but as yesterday 
that it was the home of one of the most 
remarkable of those tribes. Hardly a 
vestige of them now remains. Within 
the compass almost of a single human life 
there has disappeared from the world a 
people who, though savage in some re- 
spects, had nevertheless either the ves- 
tiges or the germs of an ample civilization. 
It is very difficult in America to recollect 
how young everything there is, and how 
rapidly the culture of the Old World has 
overflowed and submerged all that re- 
mained of, or all that might have come 
from, the culture of the native races. 
This youth of America as we now see it 
was forcibly impressed upon me by an 
accidental circumstance. On entering 
the harbor of New York, I was very 
kindly presented, by General Wilson of 
that city, with a copy of a new edition of 
the work already quoted, the “* Memoirs 
of an American Lady,” by Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan. Mrs. Grant was my mother’s 
friend and teacher, and few names were 
more familiar to me in early years. She 
did not die till 1838; yet her girlhood was 
spent in Albany when that city was one 
ot the advanced posts of European settle- 
ment in America, and when it was still so 
weak that it was not altogether indiffer- 
ent to the friendship and protection of 
the Indians of the Mohawk. In the long 
and bitter contest for supremacy in North 
America between France and England 





both nations had need of native allies, 
It was mainly by Indian auxiliaries that 
only three years before Mrs. Grant’s ar 
rival in America, a small body of French. 
men had defeated and destroyed a well- 
appointed British army commanded by a 
veteran in the wars of Europe. The 
tribes of the great Algonkin family were 
those whose friendship was cultivated by 
the French; whilst the Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, were the special allies of the 
English colonists. In this division we 
had the best of it, for the Iroquois, of 
whom the Mohawks were the most power- 
ful tribe, were the great warriors of that 
portion of the American continent. It is 
curious to observe the very different esti- 
mate formed of those people by scientific 
writers of the present day, and by such 
writers as Mrs. Grant, who represents 
the feeling of the colonists in immediate 
contact with the Mohawks. “In regard 
to their internal condition and progress 
in the arts,” says Mr. Dawson, “ not- 
withstanding the gloss with which time 
may to some extent cover these aborig- 
ines, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that they were for the most part the 
veriest savages.” * 


Were they savages [on the other hand asks 
Mrs. Grant] who had fixed habitations, who 
cultivated rich fields, who built castles (for so 
they called their not incommodious houses sur- 
rounded with palisades), who planted maize, 
beans, and showed considerable ingenuity in 
constructing and adorning their canoes, arms 
and clothing? They who had wise, though un- 
written, laws, and conducted their wars, trea- 
ties and alliances with deep and sound policy; 
they whose eloquence was bold, nervous, and 
animated, whose language was sonorous, mu- 
sical and expressive ; who possessed generous 
and elevated sentiments, heroic fortitude, and 
unstained probity: were these, indeed, sav- 
ages ? 


Making every allowance for a woman’s 
enthusiastic admiration of the pictur- 
esque in Indian life and character, there 
can be no doubt that there was a sub- 
stantial foundation for this representation 
of them. On the assumption that the law 
of development has always worked in one 
direction, it is hard, indeed, to account 
for the total decay of races who had ad- 
vanced so far. But if that assumption 
be a false one —if the development of 
evil is as certain and even more rapid in 
its work than the development of good — 
then the phenomenon is not incapable of 


* Sketches of the Past and Present Condition of the 
Indians of Canada. By Geo. M. Dawson. Reprinted 
from the Canadian Naturadist. 
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explanation. It is now well ascertained 
that the disappearance of the North 
American tribes is not a result of contact 
and collision with the higher civiliza- 
tion of the European settlers. Even 
if it had been due to this contact, the 
result would not have been the less one 
requiring explanation. The uncivilized 
races of India and of Africa do not 
wither or melt away in the “fierce light” 
of European culture. In general they 
not only survive but multiply and flour- 
ish. Something else must have been at 
work in the case of the original popula- 
tion of North America. The truth is 
that there decay is only the consumma- 
tion of a process which had begun long 
before Europeans had come into contact 
with them, and that it has been consum- 
mated from the operation of causes purely 
internal. And one of these causes is in- 
separably connected with the very name 
of the Mohawks. In them there was a 
wonderful development of the passion 
and the power of fighting. It became 
an insatiable thirst for blood. Their very 
name was a terror in all the vast and 
fair regions of America which stretch 
between the ocean and the great lakes. 
Whole tracts of country in which the 
first Jesuit missionaries had seen flour- 
ishing villages with a settled population, 
and a prosperous agricultural industry, 
were devastated by the fierce Mohawks. 
The population was extirpated, the few 
survivors driven into the marshes and 
the forests, to live thenceforward solely 
by the chase, and to be quoted thence- 
forward by modern anthropologists as 
the type of primeval man. The evo- 
lution of savagery has thus, on an ex- 
tended scale, ‘been seen and described 
by eye-witnesses, not only in historic, 
but in very recent times. And then 
the conquerors themselves became the 
victims of the vices and of the unnatu- 
ral habits which had been developed 
along with their sole addiction to war and 
with their thirst of blood. One of these 
vices was the cruel treatment of women 
—on whom the whole burden of work 
was laid, and whose wretched condition 
has been described by many writers. 
Was this primeval? If so, man was 
born into the world with lower habits and 
poorer instincts than the brutes. All the 
analogies of nature, and all the presump- 
tions of reason are in favor of the conclu- 
sion that these destructive and suicidal 
haLits and vices are the results of devel- 
onment, the end of small beginnings of 
eeil, and of departures, at first slight, from 





the order of nature. The American con- 
tinent is covered with the remains of an 
ancient civilization which has passed 
away, and which for the most part had 
already passed away long before it suf- 
fered any violence from external enemies. 
The history of its destruction is to a 
great extent unknown. But such indica- 
tions of that history as can be derived 
from what we know of the aboriginal 
races point directly to American sav- 
agery as the result of vices evolving 
their own natural consequences through 
a long lapse of time. 

As we passed, in the course of a few 
hours, through an extent of country 
which it took Mrs. Grant, with her fa- 
ther’s detachment of the 55th Regiment, 
nearly three weeks to traverse, it was dif- 
ficult to realize the change which had 
been brought about during an interval of 
time so short in the life of nations. The 
peaceful homesteads of the Mohawk val- 
ley, and its thriving towns, presented a 
contrast with its past even more absolute 
than that which is presented by the 
scenes of our old border warfare ; and the 
beautiful lines in which this contrast has 
been presented by the great border min- 
strel come involuntarily to one’s mind :— 


Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 

The flaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves since Time was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
Nor started at the bugle horn.* 


As we emerged from the valley of the 
Mohawk into the open rolling country 
whose streams fall into Lake Ontario, I 
was struck with the vast extent of pas- 
ture land, apparently of the finest quality. 
The number of cattle visible on its sur- 
face seemed strangely below its capabili- 
ties of feeding. It gave me the impres- 
sion of a country very much understocked, 
and cultivated, when cultivated at all, in 
the most careless manner. It was here I 
first saw an American forest clearing — 
and nothing more dreary can well be 
imagined. The stumps of the trees, 
some eight or ten feet high, are left in 
the ground; some charred quite black, 
others bleached quite white — all looking 
the picture of decay. The edges of the 
surrounding woods are of course ragged 
—the trees shabby and unhealthy, as 


* Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto iv. 
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trees always are which have grown up in 
thickets and are then left to stand in the 
open. 

This is the aspect of country of which 
I had expected to see a great deal — and 
no doubt in many districts large tracts 
must be in this condition. But it is the 
condition only of the country where the 
processes of settlement are in their first 
stage. In a few years the soil, pregnant 
with seeds of all kinds, soon sends up a 
rich and tangled arboreal vegetation on 
every spot which is not kept in continual 
cultivation. 

The shades of night had blotted out the 
landscape long before we reached Ni- 
agara. The north-western horizon, how- 
ever, had been for some time illuminated 
by summer lightning, which soon became 
forked and very brilliant. As we crossed 
Suspension Bridge, seeing nothing but a 
dim whiteness in the distance, a flash un- 
usuaily long and vivid lit up the whole 
splendor of the falls with its pallid and 
ghastly light. 

There is perhaps no natural object in 
any part of the world which when seen 
answers so accurately to expectation as 
the Falls of Niagara. Pictures and pho- 
tographs without end have made them 
familiar in every aspect in which they can 
be represented. Those in what they can- 
not be represented are the last to be 
seen, and the !ast to be appreciated. The 
first approach to them is perhaps the least 
imposing view of all. They are seen at 
the distance of about a ule. They are 
seen, too, from an elevation above the 
level of the top of the falls, and the great 
breadth of the river, as compared with the 
height of the precipice, makes that height 
look comparatively small. Nevertheless, 
the effect of the whole, with the two great 
columns of spray from the “ Horseshoe,” 
suddenly revealed by a flash of lightning, 
is an effect which can never be forgotten. 
The power and beauty of Niagara are 
best seen from the point on the Cana- 
dian bank whence the “ Table Rock” 
once projected. This arises from the 
fact that the deepest convexity of the 
“ Horseshoe ” is only well seen trom that 
point, and it is along the edges of that 
convexity that the greatest mass of water 
falls, with an unbroken rush, which is 
only to be seen here, and in the heaviest 
billows of the Atlantic when their crests 
rise transparent against the light. The 
greens and blues of that rush are among 
the most exquisite colors in nature, and 
the lines upon it, which express irresisti- 
ble weight and force, are as impressive as 





they are delicate and indefinable. The 
awifulness of the scene is much increased 
when the wind carries the spray-cloud 
over the spectator and envelops him in 
its mists ; because, whilst these are often 
thick enough wholly to conceal the foam- 
ing water at the bottom of the falls, they 
are rarely thick enough to conceal the 
mighty leap of the torrent at the top. 
The consequence is that the water seems 
to be tumbling into a bottomless abyss — 
with a deafening roar, intensified by the 
same currents of air which carry the 
drenching spray. 

I am inclined to think, however, that 
the most impressive of all the scenes at 
Niagara is one of which comparatively 
little is said. The river Niagara above 
the falls runs in a channel very broad, 
and very little depressed below the gen- 
eral level of the country. But there is a 
steep declivity in the bed of the stream for 
a considerable distance above the preci- 
pice, and this constitutes what are called 
the Rapids. The consequence is that 
when we stand at any point near the edge 
of the falls, and look up the course of the 
stream, the foaming waters of the Rapids 
constitute the skyline. No indication of 
land is visible — nothing to express the 
fact that we are looking at ariver. The 
crests of the breakers, the leaping and 
the rushing of the waters, are all seen 
against the clouds, as they are seen in the 
ocean when the ship from which we look 
is in the “trough of the sea.” It is im- 
possible to resist the effect on the imagi- 
nation. It is as if the fountains of the 
great deep were being broken up, and as 
if a new deluge were coming on the 
world. The impression is rather in- 
creased than diminished by the perspec- 
tive of the low wooded banks on either 
shore, running down to a vanishing point 
and seeming to be lost in the advancing 
waters. An apparently shoreless sea 
tumbling towards one is a very grand and 
a very awful sight. Forgetting there 
what one knows, and giving oneself up to 
what one only sees, I do not know that 
there is anything in nature more majestic 
than the view of the Rapids above the 
Falls of Niagara. 

A very curious question, and one of 
great scientific interest, arises out of this 
great difference between the course of the 
Niagara River above and below the falls. 
It has, in my opinion, been much too 
readily assumed by geologists that rivers 
have excavated the valleys in which they 
run. In innumerable cases the work thus 
attributed to rivers is a work wholly be 
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yond their power. Under certain con- 
ditions, no doubt, the cutting power of 
running water is very great. When the 
declivity is steep, and when the stream is 
liable to floods carrying stones and gravel 
along with it, the work of excavation may 
be rapid. On the other hand, when the 
declivity is gentle, when the quantity of 
water is not liable to sudden increase, and 
when it carries little foreign matter, it 
may run for unnumbered ages without pro- 
ducing more than the most insignificant 
effect. Much also depends on the dispo- 
sition of the rocks over which a river 
runs. If these from their texture or from 
their stratification present edges which 
are easily attacked or undermined, even a 
gentle stream may cut rapidly for itself a 
deeper bed. On the other hand, when 
the rocks do not expose any surfaces 
which are easy assailable, a very large 
body of water may be powerless to attack 
them, and may run over them for ages 
without being able to scoop out more than 
a few feet or even a few inches. Accord- 
ingly, such is actually the case of the 
Niagara River in the upper part of its 
course from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 
In all the ages during which it has run in 
that course for fifteen miles it has not 
been able to remove more than a few feet 
of soil or rock. The country is level and 
the banks are very low, so low that in 
looking up the bed of the river the more 
distant trees on either bank seem to rise 
out of the water. But suddenly in the 
middle of the comparatively level country 
the river encounters a precipice of one 
hundred and sixty-five feet deep, and 
thenceforward for seven miles runs 
through a profound cleft or ravine, the 
bottom of which is not less than three 
hundred feet below the general level of 
the country. Now the question arises 
how that precipice came to be there. 
This would be no puzzle at all if the prec- 
ipice were coincident with a sudden de- 
clivity in the general level of the country 
on either side of the river. And there is 
such a declivity — but it is not at Niag- 
ara. It is seven milesfartheron. Atthe 
falls there is no depression in the general 
level of the banks. Indeed, on the Cana- 
dian shore the land rises very considera- 
bly just above the falls. On the Ameri- 
can shore it continues at the same eleva- 
tion. The whole country here, however, 
is a table-land, and that table-land has a 
termination—an edge —over which the 
river must fall before it can reach Lake On- 
tario. But that edge does not run across 
the country at Niagara, but along a line 





much nearer to Lake Ontario, where it is 
a conspicuous feature in the landscape, 
and is called the Queenstown Heights. 
The natural place, therefore, so to speak, 
for the falls would have been where the 
river came to that edge, and from that 
point the river has all the appearance of 
having cut its way backward in the course 
of time. The process is still going on, 
and arises from a cause which fully ex- 
plains the powerful action of the river in 
its lower course, and its very feeble ac- 
tion inits upper course. The bed of rock 
over which the water flows from Lake 
Erie is a hard limestone, and it lies nearly 
flat. This is precisely the kind and the 
position of rock in which water acts most 
slowly. But underneath this bed of lime- 
stone there is another bed of soft inco- 
herent shale. At the edge of the table- 
land, of course, this bed becomes exposed 
when the vegetation of the declivity is 
washed away by a river falling over it. 
In a climate so severe as that of Canada, 
even in our own time, the annual freezing 
of the spray, and of the dripping water, 
and the annual thawing of it again in the 
spring, have the effect of making the bed 
of shale crumble away very rapidly ; con- 
sequently the upper bed of limestone 
becomes constantly more or less under- 
mined. Its own hardness and tenacity 
enable it to stand a good deal of this 
undermining, and it stands out and pro- 
jects as a “table rock.” But at last too 
much of its support is eaten away, the 
weight of water passing over it exerts a 
leverage upon its outer edge: it tumbles 
down, and the edge of the waterfall thus 
retreats to the point where the underlying 
shale is still able to support the limestone 
ledges. The rate at which this cutting 
back of the Falls of Niagara is still going 
on is sufficiently rapid to be observable in 
the memory of man; and it is obvious 
that, assuming this rate to have been con- 
stant, it is possible to calculate the num- 
ber of years which have elapsed since the 
river began to tumble over the precipice 
at Queenstown. Sir Charles Lyell came 
to the conclusion that the rate of cutting 
back is about one foot in each year. At 
that rate the river would have taken thirty- 
five thousand years to effect its retreat 
from Queenstown to the present position 
of the falls. This is a very short fathom- 
line to throw out into the abysmal depths 
of geological time. But it is one of the 
very few cases in which something like a 
solid datum can be got for calculating 
even approximately the date at which the 
present configuration of the terrestrial 
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surface was determined, and the time 
occupied in effecting one of the very last, 
and one of the very least, of the changes 
which that surface has undergone. Of 
course, it is quite possible that the rate 
of cutting may not have been at all uni- 
form, that a greater severity of climate, 
some ten thousand or twenty thousand 
years ago, may have produced as much 
effect in one of those years as is produced 
in ten or twenty years under existing con- 
ditions. But making every allowance for 
this possibility, the principle of the calcu- 
lation seems to be a sound one. The 
deep groove in which the Niagara River 
runs from the falls to the Queenstown 
Heights does seem to be aclear case of a 
ravine produced by a known cause which 
can be seen now in actual operation. As 
far as I could see, there is nothing to 
indicate that the ravine is due toa “ fault ” 
or a crack arising from subterranean dis- 
turbance. And even if some such cause 
did com nence the hollow, it seems nearly 
certain tnat by far the greater part of the 
work has been done by the process which 
has been described. The result as to 
years is, after all, by no means a very 
startling one. Thirty-five thousand years 
is an insignificant fraction of the time 
which has certainly been occupied in 
some of the most recent operations of 
geological time. 

If the cataract of Niagara had contin- 
ued to be where it once was, it would 
have given additional splendor to one of 
the most beautiful landscapes of the world. 
Instead of falling, as it does now, into a 
narrow chasm, where it cannot be seena 
few yards from either bank, it would have 
eo its magnificent torrent over a 

igher range of cliff, and would have 
shone for hundreds of miles over land 
and sea. Of this landscape I confess I 
had never heard, and I saw it by the 
merest accident. In the war of 1812 the 
Americans invaded Canada at Queens- 
town and seized the steep line of heights 
above that town, which form the termina- 
tion or escarpment of the comparatively 
high table-land of the upper lakes. The 
American forces were attacked and speed- 
ily dislodged by the British troops under 
the command of General Brock. This 
brave officer, however, fell early in the 
action, and a very handsome monument, 
consisting of a lofty column, has been 
erected to his memory on the summit of 
the ridge. Being told at the hotel that 
“ Brock’s monument” was an object of 
interest, and that from it there was a 
“ good view” we drove there from Niag- 





ara. We found a “good view” indeed. 
No scene we met with in America has 
left such an impression on my mind. It 
is altogether peculiar, unlike anything in 
the Old World, and such as few spots so 
accessible can command even in the New. 
One great glory of the American conti- 
nent is its lakes and rivers. But they 
are generally too large to make much im- 
pression on theeye. The rivers are often 
so broad as to look like lakes without 
their picturesqueness, and the lakes are 
so iarge as to look like the sea without its 
grandeur. Another great glory of Amer- 
ica is its vast breadth of habitable surface. 
But these again are so vast that there are 
few spots indeed whence —_ can be 
seenandestimated. But from the heights 
of Queenstown both these great features 
are spread out before the eye after a 
manner in which they can be taken in. 
The steep bank below us is covered with 
fine specimens of the 7huja occidentalis, 
commonly called the cedar in America. 
Looking to the north-east, the horizon is 
occupied by the blue waters of Lake On- 
tario, which form the sky-line. But on 
either side the shores can be seen bend- 
ing round the lake to an illimitable dis- 
tance and losing themselves in fading 
tints ofblue. To the left, turning towards 
the north-west, the fair province of On- 
tario stretches in immense plains and in 
escarpments of the same table-land. The 
whole of this immense extent of country 
has the aspect of a land comfortably set- 
tled, widely cultivated, and beautifully 
clothed with trees. Towns and villages 
are indicated by little spots of gleaming 
white, by smoke, and a few spires. To 
the left, on the Canadian shore, and seen 
over a deep bay, the city of Toronto is 
distinctly visible when the atmosphere is 
clear. At our feet the magnificent river 
of the Niagara emerges from its ravine 
into the open sunlight of the plains, and 
winds slowly in long reaches of a lovely 
green, and round a succession of low- 
wooded capes, into the vast waters of 
Ontario. The contrast is very striking 
between the perfect restfulness of its cur- 
rent here and the tormented violence of 
its course at the falls, at the rapids, and 
at the whirlpool. 

The six or seven miles of road between 
Niagara and the heights of Queenstown 
afforded me my first opportunity of seeing 
a bit of Canadian country in detail. The 
farms seemed to be of very considerable 
size — the cultivation careless, so far as 
neatness is concerned, and manifesting 
that complete contempt of economy of 
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surface which is conspicuous over the 
whole of North America. Straggling 
fences, wide spaces of land along the roads 
left unappropriated, irregular clumps, and 
masses of, natural wood — odd corners 
left rough and wild —all these features 
proclaimed a country where economy in 
culture was wholly needless and never 
attended to. The vast landscape from 
Brock’s monument, along both shores of 
Lake Ontario, as far as the eye could 
reach, exhibited the same characteristic 
features. They are features eminently 
picturesque, combining the aspects of 
wildness with the impression of exuber- 
ant fertility and of boundless wealth. 

Of the country between Niagara and 
Kingston —that is to say, of the whale 
northern shores of Lake Ontario—I saw 
nothing except what could be seen from a 
railway train. It had evidently a great 
uniformity of character, except at the 
north-western corner of the lake, round 
the head of the deep bay, between Ham- 
ilton and Toronto. Here one gets a 
glimpse of a considerable extent of land 
which is still “ uncleared,” and covered 
with a forest vegetation which is predom- 
inantly pine —with margins, however, 
everywhere, and with watery creeks occa- 
sionally, rich in the lovely foliage of 
casted birch and oak and aspen. In 
striking contrast with these indications 
of a land not yet redeemed from a state 
of nature, we dashed past, near Toronto, 
the most elaborate and admirable prepa- 
rations for a great agricultural exhibition 
on the most advanced type of European 
civilization. 

Of the scenery of the St. Lawrence be- 
tween Kingston and Montreal I can only 
say that its sole attraction is in the maj- 
esty of the river, and that where that 
majesty is lost by the river becoming 
merely a series of lakes, the view is irre- 
deemably monotonous. The banks are 
very low; the houses visible upon them 
are often like wooden boxes; and it is 
only at a few spots that the trees exhibit 
any effective masses of foliage. A laby- 
rinth of little rocky islets, rising out of 
tranquil water, and divided from each 
other by intricate channels, and creeks 
and bays, with changing vistas of lights 
and shadows and reflections, must always 
be beautiful in its own way. But the 
famous “thousand islands” of the St. 
Lawrence cannot be compared with the 
analogous scenery in many of the lakes 
of Europe, and especially of Scotland. 
The general uniformity of elevation in 
the islands themselves, and the utter flat- 





ness of the banks on either side, give a 
tameness and monotony to the scene 
which contrasts unfavorably indeed with 
the lovely islets which break the surfaces 
of Loch Lomond and Loch Awe. But, 
on the other hand, wherever the St. Law- 
rence reveals itself to the eye, not as a 
series of lakes, but as a rushing river — 
then, indeed, its course becomes wonder- 
fully impressive. It is worth crossing 
the Atlantic to see the Rapids of the St. 
Lawrence. Such volumes of water rush- 
ing and foaming in billows of glorious 
green and white can be seen nowhere in 
the Old World. They speak to the eye 
of the distances from which they come; of 
the Rocky Mountains which are their far- 
off watershed in the west; of the vast 
intervening continent which they have 
drained; of the great inland seas in which 
they have been stored and gathered. 
These rapids are the final leaps and 
bounds by which they gain at last the 
level of the ocean, and the history of their 
triumphant course seems as if it were 
written on their face. 

Few cities in the world are more finely 
situated than Montreal. For many miles 
above it the monotony of the banks of the 
St. Lawrence is relieved by distant views 
of the Adirondak Hills —a remarkable 
isolated group rising out of the great 
plains which stretch far southward into 
the state of New York. In front also, 
that is, in the direction of the river, but 
also on its right bank, a long mountain 
range appears. These are the mountains 
in the hollows of which lie the Lakes 
Champlain and George. The Canadian 
shore likewise presents distant elevations 
which break the horizon, and give it in- 
terest. As we approach Montreal the 
steep hill from which it derives its name 
rises finely above the river, which rushes 
swiftly round pleasant islands, and past 
the handsome quays and public buildings 
of the city. Built along the slope of the 
hill, and rising along that slope to a ver 
considerable elevation, the houses muc 
mixed with trees, and the top of the hill 
richly clothed with wood, full of the 
towers and spires of handsome churches, 
the city of Montreal occupies a position 
of eae beauty; nor do its attrac- 
tions diminish on a closer inspection. 
Long lines of handsome streets, with 
comfortable and substantial houses or 
villas, and generally shaded by double 
rows of trees, lead us up to the higher 
levels, where gardens and shrubberies 
are pleasantly intermixed. Under the 
hospitable guidance of Dr. Campbell, an 
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old and hereditary friend, we were driven 
round “the mountain,” which has been 
secured by the municipality as a public 
park. From the whole of this fine hill 
the prospect is magnificent. For many 
miles above, and for many miles below, 
the course of the noble river is to be 
seen, which is here more than a mile 
wide, and which up to Montreal is navi- 
gable for vessels of a large size. The 
vast extent of country over which the eye 
ranges in every direction has the same 
general character as that seen from the 
heights of Queenstown. It is everywhere 
richly wooded, and although the moun- 
tains which vary this landscape are not 
broken or picturesque in surface, they 
have fine and flowing outlines, with long 
and habitable slopes. 

It was with no small pleasure that I 
made the acquaintance of that distin- 
guished man, Principal Dawson, of Mc- 
Gill College, with whose writings on 
Canadian geology I had been long famil- 
iar, and over whose most interesting col- 
lections I had time only to cast a very 
hasty glance. 

ot Quebec I need not speak. Its pe- 
culiar situation is so well known, and the 
beauty of the view from its citadel has 
been so often described, that one’s expec- 
tations are in very close correspondence 
with what one finds. The St. Lawrence, 
however, at Quebec is no longer a river, 
but an estuary — a very fine estuary cer- 
tainly, but in point of picturesqueness by 
no means so beautiful as the estuary of 
the Clyde, or even of the Forth. Like all 
the other fine prospects which I saw in 
the New World, its loveliness is in the 
vastness of the surfaces over which the 
view extends — in its immense vanishing 
distances of water and of land. The pe- 
culiar steeples of the French Canadian 
churches alone remind one of the Old 
World. In everything else the view has 
all the characteristic features of the 
American continent. The great range of 
the Lawrentian Hills, which rise below 
Quebec on the Canadian shore, are by no 
means impressive. In that immense ho- 
rizon, and in that clear atmosphere, they 
have not the effect of mountains, but of a 
series of low rounded swelling hills, with- 
out any broken outlines or rocky sur- 
faces, and wholly covered with wood, ver 
uniform in size and color. They fall 
towards the St. Lawrence in long and 

entle slopes, dotted with farms and vil- 
ages, except when in the farthest dis- 
tance the view is bounded by a somewhat 
steeper headland. The surface over 





which one looks is more beautiful on the 
opposite side of the river — to the south 
and south-west, that is, towards the dis- 
tant boundary of the United States. In 
that direction the eye ranges over a great 
extent of country rising to very distant 
uplands, and with the intervening spaces 
well marked by the perspective of low- 
wooded points, knolls, and ridges. To 
look from the height of some three hun- 
dred feet down on such an estuary, cov- 
ered with ships and baots of all sorts and 
sizes, and with such a prospect beyond, 
all bathed in sunlight, shining through the 
fine clear air of Canada, must always be 
exhilarating. But at Quebec this great 
pleasure is heightened by the inseparable 
associations of the place — the memory of 
Wolfe and Montcalm. 

The hollows and recesses of the Law- 
rentian Hills in the neighborhood of 
Quebec are often occupied by small lakes, 
An expedition to one of these — the lake 
of Beauport — enabled me to see in detail 
the character of the range and of the for- 
ests which clothe it. The drive led us 
through an open country full of comforta- 
ble farms and villas. As we approached 
the lower slopes of the hills, I was de- 
lighted to see the characteristic rocks of 
that oldest of all the sedimentary deposits 
of the globe, which from this range of 
hills has been called the Lawrentian 

neiss. The mineral aspect of rocks is 

y no means always a safe guide to their 
geological position. There are sand- 
stones, and limestones, and slates, and 
quartzites of all ages, and one of these is 
often so very like another as to be hardly 
distinguishable even by a practised eye. 
But the mineral aspect of the Lawrentian 
gneiss is an aspect which, to those who 
are familiar with it, can never be mis- 
taken. In the loose blocks which lay 
scattered in profusion upon the ground on 
either side of the road, and in all the walls 
and dikes which had been built for fences 
near it, I recognized in a moment the fine 
crystals of hornblende and of felspar, with 
which I was familiar in the Island of 
Tyree, one of the Hebrides, and on the 
west coast of Sutherland. The rock, 
wherever it was visible 7 stu, presented 
surfaces rounded and smoothed by the 
passage of floating ice. It was pleasant, 
too, to pass a real little “burn,” a fast- 
running little stream, making its way in 
trouty pools and ripples over stones and 
gravel. Presently we were among the 
woods — such delicious woods of aspen, 
and white birch, and maple, with only just 
a little mixture of spruce and balsam fir. 
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The aspen in Canada is very often the 
exclusive growth which comes up after 
the pine forests have been burned. The 
bark is of a rich creamy white, and its 
leaves have a very soft and tender green. 
Mosses of great beauty attracted my at- 
tention, as handsomer than any of the 
same family with which I was acquainted 
at home. A few grassy clearings in a 
rolling country, otherwise entirely cov- 
ered with thin, shaggy wood, led us grad- 
ually into a glen with the sound of water- 
falls, and this glen opened into an amphi- 
theatre of hills, from five hundred to eight 
hundred feet high, very steep, and entirely 
covered with heavier timber, both ever- 
green and deciduous. Pines predomi- 
nated towards the top, although even here 
they by no means stood alone. But the 
sides of the hills, often so steep as to be 
almost precipitous, were covered with elm, 
and ash, and the black birch, a very hand- 
some tree, not unlike the wych elm in 
habit of growth. Embosomed in these 
lovely woods and hills lay the little lake 
of Beauport, with its gleaming waters of 
azure blue, the tall forest trees rising 
from the edges of the lake in every vari- 
ety of size and foliage. The fish were 
shy, and if we had depended on the suc- 
cess of my fly-fishing, our means of 
refreshment would have been but scanty. 
But in the pleasant little inn, log-built and 
verandahed, we found an excellent supply 
of the finest trout, and methods of cook- 
ing them which left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

A very pleasant cruise in the steamer 
“Druid” began with a run for some 
thirty miles up the Saganay River. This 
enabled me still more perfectly to appre- 
ciate the general appearance of the for- 
ests of the Lawrentian Hills. The Sag- 
anay is a very remarkable feature in the 
scenes and in the geology of Canada. It 
is a deep cleft or crack cutting through 
the range—probably due originally to 
some great “fault” in the stratification, 
but no doubt subsequently deepened by 
that agent of erosion which was at its 
maximum of power during the glacial 
period. So profound is this cleft that for 
the distance of about fifty or sixty miles 
the soundings are upwards of one hun- 
dred fathoms, so that, except in a few 
bays where small streams have brought 
down deposits, and round the shores of a 
few islands, there are no anchorages for 
vessels. The scenery is undoubtedly 
very peculiar and very pretty, but it is far 
less impressive than I expected. The 
hills are too uniformly covered with for- 





est, there are very few fine precipices or 
rock surfaces exposed to view, there are 
no peaks rising high above the general 
level, and the outlines are rounded and 
monotonous. There is, however, great 
beauty of detail, both in some portions of 
the forest scenery, and in features still 
more minute. On one of the few bare 
rocky points which lay in our way we 
landed, and I was much struck by the 
lovely vegetation which was growing 
among the rounded surfaces of stone. 
Besides a profusion of bilberry and cran- 
berry plants in full flower, there was a 
perfect garden of the most lovely lichens 
and mosses. Some of these presented 
the most exquisite dendritic forms in di- 
verse tints of silver-gray, of a delicate 
green, and of efflorescent white, which it 
would be very difficult to paint, and which 
it is impossible to describe. Any at- 
tempt to preserve them was futile. On 
being handled, they immediately crum- 
bled into fine powder. But that rocky 
point was a very paradise of cryptogamic 
botany. 

I cannot pass from the lower St. Law- 
rence and the Saganay without mention- 
ing one very great peculiarity of its 
scenery, and that is the population of 
white porpoises which inhabit these 
waters. These curious creatures are as 
pure white as a kid glove, and when seen 
opposite to the light and against the blue 
water, they are as beautiful as they are 
peculiar. They seemed to be very numer- 
ous — tumbling about on all sides of the 
vessel, especially towards the mouth of 
the Saganay, where we spent a delicious 
evening amidst the glories of a Canadian 
sunset in the height of summer. 

A fishing excursion to the Restigouche 
River, which is the boundary stream be- 
tween the provinces of Canada and New 
Brunswick, took us by the Intercolonial 
Line of railway across the broad belt of 
land which lies between the shores of the 
St. Lawrence and those of the Bay of 
Chaleur. It was in passing through this 
belt of country, between Rivitre de Loup, 
on the southern bank of the St. Lawrence, 
and Metapediac, at the head of the Cha- 
leur Bay, that I first gained what I sup- 
posed to be a fairly adequate idea of the 
primeval forests of North America. 
Strictly speaking, it is not in its primeval 
condition, because throughout the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of this great extent 
of country the one most valuable pine for 
purposes of commerce has _ been “lum- 
bered out.” That pine is the white pine 
of the markets —the Pinus strobus— 
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commonly called in England the Wey- 
mouth or New England pine. But all the 
other trees have been allowed to remain, 
and where the white pine did not grow 
abundantly, the forests are in a state of 
nature. For some miles from the St. 
Lawrence the country is settled, and 
clearings which we saw in progress show 
that even soil which is so heavily encum- 
bered, and which looked by no means 
rich, is nevertheless capable of rewarding 
agricultural industry. But the interior is 
one vast and continuous forest, in part of 
which a great fire was raging, and in an- 
other part of which it had done its work 
in leaving a large area covered with noth- 
ing but the scorched and_ blackened 
stems. Huge volumes of yellow smoke 
were rolling over the large Metapediac 
Lake, the waters of which, with their 
islands covered with pine and cedar, seen 
through the thick and stifling air, had a 
most weird effect. As the train rushed 
through these forests, I saw only one 
specimen of the white pine, of great size, 
to show what the tree can be in its na- 
tive habitat. In England and in Scot- 
land it is seldom a handsome tree, though 
I have in my own woods some favorable 
examples. But the one specimen I saw 
in this forest was a splendid “stick,” 
growing clean and straight to a great 
height, without, however, having any very 
fine head. 

Of the Restigouche asa salmon river it 
is impossible to say too much. It is a 
noble and at the same time a lovely 
stream. The breadth of its channel, the 
sweep of its current, the perfect crystal of 
its water, are all enchanting to an an- 
gler’s eye. It winds among steep hills 
covered with forest, but with forest which 
has been more or less renewed by the va- 
rious after-growths which follow confla- 
grations. There are very few rocks, and 
no rapids which cannot be successfully 
breasted by horses towing boats or barges 
along the shore. The current is quick 
without being violent, seldom “ gurgling 
in foaming waterstreak,” but often “loi- 
tering in glassy pool.” Almost everywhere 
there is a gentle slope of slaty gravel be- 
tween the water and the edge of the for- 
est, which is so even in its width, and so 
smooth on its surface, that at first it looks 
as if it had been made artificially as a 
towing-path. It is very difficult in a hot 
day in June to realize the true cause of 
this peculiar feature of the scene. 


deeply frozen, so that horses can travel 
upon it, and it is the action of the ice 





But in | 
winter the whole of this great stream is | 
‘time, to cut up this timber; but care 
| should be taken that this be done under 
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every year, in breaking up, which cuts and 
keeps clean this most convenient road on 
both banks. Whenit fails on one side, it 
is almost always perfect on the other ; and 
if the stream at any such point is too 
deep to be waded, the horses employed to 
tow get on board the barge, which is 
punted over to the other side, and there 
the labor is resumed. It is needless to 
say that a river of this character is nearly 
perfect as a breeding-ground for salmon. 
The fine streams of Norway are generally, 
if not always, much more rocky, and many 
of them, from the nature of the water- 
shed from which they came, have neces- 
sarily a very short course before they 
are interrupted by impassable waterfalls. 
But the Restigouche, and almost all the 
rivers of our North American provinces, 
are gathered on the slopes of hills of com- 
paratively small elevation. Their course 
is long, and generally uninterrupted b 

any impassable barriers. The Resti- 
gouche and some of its tributary streams, 
such as the Patapediac River, is one vast 
and continuous spawning-bed, which if 
carefully protected and attended to is ca- 
pable of affording an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of the finest salmon. I was glad to 
find that the government of the Dominion 
has become awake to the importance of 
attending closely to this very important 
matter. The rivers in the adjacent states 
of the American Union have been almost, 
if not altogether, completely destroyed as 
salmon rivers by the neglect of the neces- 
sary laws and regulations to keep the 
streams free from pollution by mills and 
other works, and from impassable barri- 
ers in the way of the ascent of the fish. 
But most of the rivers in the British 
provinces of North America are still run- 
ning as pure as ever through forests 
which are either wholly unoccupied or 
have been only cleared in a few spots for 
the a pe of agriculture. The richer 
lands of the far West are attracting those 
who now migrate from the Old World, 
and, in all probability, it will be centuries 
before the steep, and poor, and heavily 
wooded lands through which these rivers 
flow are occupied for the purposes of 
settlement. Although the forests to the 
south of the St. Lawrence have been gen- 
erally denuded of the white pine, there is 
still an almost inexhaustible supply of 
the spruce fir, and of the black birch, 
which is a very beautiful wood for the 
purpose of making furniture. Saw-mills 
will, no doubt, be erected in course of 
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such regulations as to keep the rivers 
clear of sawdust, which is most destruc- 
tive tosalmon. Under the care which has 
within a few years been bestowed upon 
the protection of the river during the 
spawning season, and upon the artificial 
breeding of the fish, a great effect has 
already been produced in the returns of 
salmon caught in the estuary and in the 
Bay of Chaleur. The rod-fishing alone 
might be made an important source of 
revenue tothe Dominion. Ithas hitherto 
been let at rents which are almost nomi- 
nal; and considering that no salmon fish- 
ing to be compared with that of the Cana- 
dian rivers can now be got in any part of 
the world, they would undoubtedly, if ju- 
diciously divided and allotted, command 
a very high price indeed. In the first 
half-hour of my fishing in the Resti- 
gouche, I killed two salmon of twenty- 
three and twenty-four pounds respectively, 
and some of our party, with no previous 
experience of fishing, killed salmon of 
larger size and weight, up to thirty-one 
pounds. On the Cascapediac river, an- 
other magnificent stream, which falls far- 
ther down into the same Bay of Chaleur, 
I saw a salmon of forty pounds, which 
had been caught the previous day; and I 
learned that many such had rewarded the 
labors of the party of Englishmen who 
had the fishing of that river for the sea- 
son. 

I must not omit to notice the pleasure 
of canoeing on these rivers. In no other 
kind of boat is one so conscious of the 
delightful sensation of floating. Inlarger 
and heavier boats the very solidity of the 
structure takes off from the sensation; 
but sitting in a canoe with a very slight 
basket-like frame, with nothing but birch 
bark between one and the water, the mo- 
bility, and the liquidity, and the instabil- 
ity, and the delicate balancings of the 
supporting medium, are all transmitted 
directly to the nerves of sensation. At 
first the feeling of instability is rather 
alarming; but the admirable skill with 
which these beautiful little “barks” are 
managed by the half-breed Indians very 
soon gives one confidence. Up the 
stream they are propelled by “poling” 
along the banks — and_ wonderful it is to 
see and feel the way in which they are 
“shoved up” the sharper rapids. On the 
other hand, there is no more delicious 
motion in the world than that of a canoe 
descending such rivers as the Resti- 
gouche, gliding swiftly and silently with 
the glancing water through reaches of 
liquid crystal, winding among steep hills 
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of the most varied forest. Some of the 
banks are mainly pine — others birch and 
aspen —others black birch and maple. 
Everywhere there is the impression of 
boundless spaces of natural woods, and 
the air is laden with aromatic odors from 
the balsam pine and the balsam poplar. 
On the sides of one of the hills a bear 
was seen feeding almost every day, and I 
picked up on the bank a branch of a tree 
bearing the marks of the chisel-teeth of 
the beaver. 

The Indians of this part.of Canada 
belong to the Micmac tribe, and, although 
now dressed and educated like Europeans, 
are very often almost purely Indian in 
feature and in countenance. My first 
impression of those who exhibited this 
type in a marked degree was that it bore 
a striking affinity to the Mongolian races. 
The very high cheek-bone and the ten- 
dency to the oblique eye are prominent 
characteristics. All those I saw on the 
Restigouche seemed very intelligent and 
very obliging and good-natured men, with 
whom it was often a real pleasure to con- 
verse on the natural features of their na- 
tive country. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A DEADLY FEUD: A TALE FROM FRANCE, 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


AT sixty-five M. Isidore Tisson, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Montpellier, had still one great passion 
and one dear friend. He was a collector 
of rare books, and loved to be called a 
bibliophile. His friend’s name was Colo- 
nel Casimir Coste. 

M. Tisson had been a widower thirty 
years. His two daughters — who, after 
their mother’s death, had been educated 
by an old aunt of a very religious turn of 
mind — were both married. One of them 
was settled at Nimes, the other at Lunel. 
They were highly proper and highly re- 
spected ladies, who punctually performed 
all their duties without a murmur and 
without any pleasure. They paid their 
father frequent short but formal visits, 
and never stopped a night in Montpellier, 
so that they in no way interfered with the 
quiet routine of the professor’s life. 

Colonel Coste was a bachelor. Isidore 
Tisson and Casimir Coste, whose parents 
had been next-door neighbors, had begun 
to play together when they were ony five 
years old. They had been to the same 
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school, and had parted for the first time 
when they were seventeen. Tisson then 
went to the University of Toulouse, while 
Coste was sent to the military college of 
St. Cyr. They did not meet again for 
forty years, and by that time they had 
completely forgotten each other. During 
this long interval M. Tisson had pub- 
lished several learned works, and had 
obtained the chair of professor of history 
in his native town. Coste had fought 
the Bedouins in Algeria and the Russians 
at Sebastopol, and had been obliged to 
retire from active service in consequence 
of a severe wound received at the storm- 
ing of Fort Malakoff. He was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. On leaving the hospital, the 
lonely, weary man returned to his native 
town, which he had not visited since the 
days of his youth. But he had often felt 
a strange longing to spend there in quiet 
the evening of his restless life, and now 
he hoped to do so. 

He found Montpellier but little altered 
during the wo rmagy of his absence, and 
soon recognized in one of its narrow 
streets the very house in which his par- 
ents had lived and where he was born. 
It so chanced that a small apartment was 
to be let there. He hired it, furnished it 
simply, and established himself there at 
once. Behind the house was a large gar- 
den; and the colonel, as a favored tenant, 
obtained permission of the landlord to 
walk in it when he chose. 

One evening in September, as Coste 
was passing up and down the gravel walk 
in this garden, smoking his short pipe 
and thinking of Africa, the Crimea, and 
friends that were dead or lost, he heard 
himself called in a fashion that startled 
him, — 

“ Casimir! Casimir!” 

For nearly forty years no one had called 
him by that name. His superiors and his 
soldiers during that time had addressed 
him successively as lieutenant, captain, 
major, and colonel; his brother officers as 
Coste. He had lost his father and mother 
many years ago, and had never had any 
brothers or sisters. He might well-nigh 
have forgotten that he had a Christian 
—_— and now some one was calling him 

it! 
fe Casimir ! Casimir!” 

He turned round and saw at a window 
of the first floor of the house next to his 
own a middle-aged gentleman, who was 
smiling and nodding to him in the most 
friendly manner. For a moment the 
colonel remained motionless. Then with 
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an oath, which it was his habit to utter 
whenever he wanted to express joy, anger, 
astonishment, or, in short, any sudden 
emotion, he called out in return, — 

“Tsidore! Is it possible?” 

A few minutes later the professor was 
in the garden with his friend. He told 
him that he had returned that very morn- 
ing from a trip which he had taken during 
the vacation, and had only just learned 
that a Colonel Coste, a native of Mont- 
pellier, had come to live next door. 

“T at once thought it must be you, and 
would have called upon you to ascertain 
if my conjecture was correct, but I saw 
you in the garden and recognized you at 
once. You are not a bit altered.” 

The colonel upon this laughed so loudly 
that the sparrows in the trees flew awa 
in affright. “Well,” he said, “I thin 
that’s just a Zi¢t/e exaggeration. When I 
accompanied you to the diligence that 
took you to Toulouse you were a hand- 
some, slender lad, with a soft down on 
your upper lip and a profusion of dark, 
curly locks. Now you can boast of a ver 
respectable circumference, and your dar 
hair has turned grey. I was then a mere 
boy, with bright eyes, sound teeth, active 
legs, and a magnificent head of hair which 
I used to part sometimes on the right, 
sometimes on the left side, not being 
sure which way was most becoming. 
Now I require spectacles to read, I 
munch like a rabbit because I have lost 
my back teeth, I walk lame because the 
Russians sent a bullet into my right leg, 
and I have so little hair left that the natu- 
ral parting of it reaches nearly from one 
ear to another. Frankly, I cannot think 
I am very like the Casimir you knew.” 

“Still I recognized you at once. 1 
would have known you among thousands, 
and would have said: ‘That’s my old 
friend and schoolfellow, Casimir Coste.’ ” 

“Well! and did I, I should like to 
know, hesitate as to your name?” 

Then the ,two old gentlemen shook 
hands for the twentieth time, and laughed, 
while their eyes grew moist. Both talked 
at the same time, so that neither under- 
stood what the other was saying, until at 
last they came to regular questioning. 

“ Are you married?” 

“No; and you?” 

“I have been a widower many years.” 

“ Children ?” 

“Two married daughters.” 

“ Here, in Montpellier?” 

“No; one at Lunel and one at Nimes. 
Are you going to live in Montpellier?” 

“Of course; and you?” 
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“T am professor at the university. But 
come; it is getting cold. Pascal, my old 
housekeeper, shall give us some supper. 
We will drink a bottle of rare wine and 
have a good chat together.” 

The colonel made no objection, and the 
two friends sat together till a late hour in 
the professor’s snug drawing-room, telling 
each other the simple stories of their 
lives. They met again the next day, and 
the colonel dined at the professor’s. On 
taking leave he invited his old friend to 
be his guest the next day at the sadle 
a’héte, where he was in the regular habit 
of taking his meals. 

“T have never kept house,” the colonel 
said, “and I am too old to begin now. 
Wherever I have been stationed, the ¢ade 
a@’héte has been my table. I hope you 
will dine with me there to-morrow.” 

But M. Tisson objected. “We dine 
together,” he said, “because we like one 
another’s company, not because we want 
to do a polite thing. Ihave no fancy for 
restaurants and hotels. There are always 
strangers there, and one cannot talk com- 
fortably and freely. Besides, to tell you 
the truth, Pascal has spoiled me. I am 
accustomed to her cooking, and hotel fare 
does not agree with me. Please with- 
draw your invitation. We do not stand 
on ceremony. Dine here again to-mor- 
row and the day after—every day; you 
cannot do me a greater favor.” 

The colonel consented to dine with his 
friend the next day. 

Two weeks went by. The friends 
spent several hours together every day, 
and the bachelor had dined, maybe, a 
dozen times at the widower’s house, when 
one day after dinner — old Pascal having 
left the room after serving coffee — Coste 
lit his pipe, cleared his throat, and made 
the following speech, for which he had 
been preparing himself for the last week. 

“This is all very fine, Isidore, but 
things cannot go on in this way.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T have never lived better in my life 
than I do now with you, yet I do not like 
my board.” 

“ Why not?” 

“When I was a lieutenant I used to 
pay sixty francs a month for my dinner; 
when I became captain, it cost me eighty 
francs; since I have been a major, I have 
always reserved a hundred and fifty francs 
for that purpose. I must stick to these 
old habits to be comfortable; and if you 
cannot think of some way in which I can 
spend my money and have your company, 
I must give up dining with you.” 
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“Excuse me, Coste, but really you are 
not speaking like a sensible man.” 

“ But I have been thinking that I would 
be very sorry not to see your familiar face 
opposite me at dinner; and, somehow, I 
fancy that you too would miss me.” 

“ You may take your oath of that.” 

“ And therefore I want to make a ra- 
tional proposal to you.” 

There was a long pause. The colonel 
cleared his throat again. 

“Well, go on,” said the professor, 
gently. “I see what you are driving at 
in that clever way; but let me tell you, I 
consider your proposal childish. Yes — 
be angry if you like — positively childish.” 

“Childish or not, I stick to it. And if 

ou care as much for me as I do for you, 
if you are not afraid of having too much 
of me, you will accept it.” 

The professor resisted for some time. 
He tried hard to persuade the colonel to 
continue to be his guest; but the old sol- 
dier would not yield, so the professor had 
to give up. 

“You were ever obstinate and self- 
willed,” he said, “whereas I was always 
the good-natured and sensible one of us 
two. Let it be as you wish: hencefor- 
ward you shall pay for your board.” 

But this did not settle the question. 
Coste proposed to pay too much — Tis- 
son asked for too little. At last they 
agreed that Pascal, who for thirty years 
had been the professor’s housekeeper, 
should act as arbitrator. She was what 
is called in France a maitresse-femme, 
and had a clear, sensible answer ready 
for any question that might be put to her; 
so after a short conference with her, it 
was settled that M. Tisson would not be 
a loser if the colonel contributed a hun- 
dred and twenty francs a month. Thus 
this long discussion came at last to an 
end. 

From that day a new and brighter life 
began for the two lonely old men, which 
made them forget their age, and which 
continued without interruption for many 
years. The professor had little to do; the 
colonel nothing at all. They spent many 
hours together every day: they walked 
arm in arm up and down the “ Perou ” and 
the “ Esplanade” —the two principal 
promenades of Montpellier; they sat to- 
gether in the professor’s library; or they 
went out together on the “ Links,” being 
passionately interested in an interminable 
game of “ golf” —a pastime which is al- 
most as much in honor at Montpellier and 
at Montpellier alone of all French towns, 





as at St. Andrews in Scotland. Their even- 
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ings were spent at the club, where they 
found their regular whist-party. They 
became daily more and more dependent 
on each other, — as happens with old peo- 
ple from whom the rest of the world is 
gradually withdrawing, who love few peo- 
ple, and are loved by few, and whose in- 
terest centres in a narrow circle. Ver 

soon they became indispensable to eac 

other. Tisson became uneasy if Coste 
was five minutes late for dinner, and the 
colonel had every morning a confidential 
talk with Pascaline to inquire if the 
“master” had passed a good night, if his 
cough had been troublesome, and if he 
had enjoyed his breakfast. He was a 
regular attendant at the professor’s lec- 
tures. His venerable head, his attentive, 
earnest, mild countenance, soon became 
known to the whole university. The 
young students took a liking to the quiet 
old gentleman, and made room for him 
respectfully when he entered the lecture- 
room. And he greeted them kindly: 
“ Good-morning, gentlemen.” When the 
lecture was over, the colonel liked to have 
a talk with the professor — often asking 
for explanation of some obscure point. 
The professor would offer it with a pleas- 
ant smile, and with an air of innocent, 
gentle pride. Now and then the colonel 
would quote some Latin sentence, in 
order to show that he, too, was not defi- 
cient in classical knowledge: * Alea jacta 
est,” “Dulce est pro patria mori,” “In 
vino veritas,” and other sayings of that 
sort. On such occasions the learned pro- 
fessor was wont to look a little embar- 
rassed, though he smiled approvingly, and 
he would change the conversation. But 
when the old soldier spoke of his cam- 
paigns, the professor, in his turn, would 
listen for hours, and put encouraging 
questions so as to induce the narrator to 
continue his story. 

The friendship of these two old gentle- 
men had become proverbial. The pro- 
fessor’s daughters were perhaps the only 
beings who did not look upon it favora- 
bly. They complained of the fearful pro- 
fanity of the colonel’s speech, and of his 
poisoning the whole house with that 
horrible short pipe of his, which he 
smoked indiscriminately in every room of 
the house. “ But papa approves of every- 
thing the colonel does,” they said. “ Let 
us hope that he will have no cause to 
repent some day.” 

This remark was not quite correct, 
however. Their father was far from ap- 
proving entirely the views and the mode 
of life of his friend. The professor was 
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an earnest Catholic, and, like most mem- 
bers of the upper classes in the south, a 
stanch Legitimist. Coste, on the other 
hand, possessed an inexhaustible stock of 
rather scandalous stories, in which 
priests, monks, and nuns were not always 
mentioned with the respect that Tisson 
thought due to them. In politics he was 
a Liberal, inclining towards Republican- 
ism. Tisson would sometimes call Coste 
“ Charras,” and the colonel would retort 
by “Polignac.” Their discussions, 
which were long and frequent, were gen- 
erally brought to a close by one of them 
reminding the other that the time for a 
rubber or a game of golf was come. Then 
the excited countenance of his opponent 
would at once assume a calm expression ; 
both would take their hats and sticks, and 
walk to the club or to the “ Links,” chat- 
ting cheerfully by the way, as if nothing 
had ever disturbed the perfect harmony 
of their intercourse. 

The terrible year — année terrible— 
of 1870-1871 put an end to these discus- 
sions between the twofriends. Both were 
true patriots, and in their grief for France 
they forgot all differences of opinion. 
Both blamed the emperor and the em- 
press, the ministers and the generals, 
with the same severity. They believed 
with the same implicit confidence all the 
stories which were told of the heroism of 
the French soldiers and the barbarity of 
the Germans. They felt the same indig- 
nation towards Russia, which did not 
hide its sympathy for the enemy; the 
same disdain for the English, “that na- 
tion of shopkeepers,” who had forgotten 
Sebastopol; the same contempt for those 
“ungrateful” Italians, who abandoned 
their old ally in her distress; and they 
shed tears together when the news of 
Sedan reached Montpellier. 

About this time a peculiar kind of 
feverish, nervous excitement had taken 
possession of the whole French nation. 
Our two friends did not escape the con- 
tagion. The cheerful equanimity of 
former years was gone. They never 
touched a card, and dust gathered on their 
golf clubs and balls, lying unheeded in 
the hall. They read the papers with pas- 
sionate eagerness ; they made strategical 
plans, and discussed them as earnestly as 
if armies had been at their command; 
they hoped against hope; they believed 
that the fortune of war would take an- 
other turn; they never despaired, for it 
seemed to them simply impossible that 
France, their proud, mighty, beautiful 
country, could succumb in a war with any 
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other nation—and they felt almost 
crushed when the dreadful truth at last 
dawned upon them, when they knew that 
the power of France was broken, and 
they saw her, humbled to the dust, at the 
mercy of the conqueror. 

Coste and Tisson spent day after day 
together, silent and mournful, feeling that 
their common sorrow had drawn them 
even more closely together than the 
peaceful happiness of former years. But 
as, in spite of their advanced age, the 
had preserved a good deal of that liveli- 
ness and elasticity of mind which charac- 
terizes the inhabitants of southern 
France, they shook off after a time that 
dull, oppressive sense of gloom. Nervous 
irritability and great bitterness of feeling 
remained, however, and showed them- 
selves in frequent and violent explosions 
of anger against the supposed authors of 
the great national misfortune. 

Then the papers brought the news that 
a Revolution had broken out in Paris, and 
that the Communists had seized the reins 
of government. At first the two friends 
heard these reports almost with indiffer- 
ence. The wounds inflicted by the for- 
eign foe were still so fresh that they were 
unable, so to speak, to feel any new pain. 
But soon the civil war compelled their 
attention. It became the principal theme 
of conversation. The interest in the 
struggle for the possession of Paris, 
where Frenchmen fought against French- 
men, soon absorbed every other feeling. 

It was on the 3rd of June, 1871. The 
day had been hot and sultry. Dark thun- 
der-clouds had gathered, and threatened 
astorm at every moment. The air was 
heavy. 

The professor was pacing up and down 
the dining-room in an agitated manner, 
waiting for the colonel, to sit down to 
dinner. At last Coste arrived half an 
hour after the usual time. He held some 
half-opened, crumpled newspapers in his 


hand, and, on entering, threw them on/|b 


the table. He looked pale and disturbed. 

“I have waited for the papers from 
Paris,” he said; “read —it is horrible, 
incredible !” 

Tisson took up the papers and looked 
at their contents. Pascal had served the 
soup; the steaming plates stood before 
the two old men, but neither thought of 
touching them. 

The papers reported the horrors com- 
mitted by the Communists: the destruc- 
tion of the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, 
the Ministry of Finance, the Cour. des 
Comptes, etc. .. . They related the mas- 
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sacre of the hostages, the furious fighting 
in the streets, and lastly, the slaughter 
among the “enemies of society” by the 
avenging Versailles troops. 

Tisson looked up and said, with a long- 
drawn breath of relief, “ God be praised! 
The good cause has triumphed!” 

“It might well have triumphed with 
more humanity,” retorted Coste, sullenly. 

“TI hope you are not going to defend 
the Commune?” continued Tisson, in an 
almost threatening tone. 

“No,” replied Coste, turning pale, and 
speaking in a tremulous voice, “I am not 
going todo that. But I do think that the 
troops might have shown less bloodthirsty 
cruelty. whos thousand! . . . Think, 
Tisson, what that means. . . . Fifty thou- 
sand human lives have been sacrificed! 
. . . Fif-ty thousand! Itis dreadful! ... 
They have shown no mercy to women 
and children; they have been killing as 
if they were destroying wild beasts!” 

“They have done right!” cried Tisson. 
“Brave men who have fought against 
wild beasts —a murderous, infamous 
crew, the scum of humanity, robbers, 
murderers, incendiaries !” 

“ Tisson, Tisson, think of what you are 
saying! You are speaking of French- 
men, of our countrymen, our brothers.” 

“Your brothers, if you please — not 
mine, thank God! I have nothing in 
common with thieves and murderers.” 

“ Nor have I.” 

“ You have — since you dare to defend 
them.” 

“Dare? ... You must be out of your 
senses, Tisson, to speak to me in this 
way.” 

“ No, I am perfectly in my senses, and 
I tell you, calmly and deliberately, that it 
is a shame —a burning shame — that you 
should dare to say a word in defence of 
the Commune,—yes, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 

- Recel that word, Tisson! recall it, or 
“You ought to be ashamed, I say. 
Shame! shame!” 

The colonel rose, pale as death, with 
flaming eyes. He struck the table with 
his clenched fist, so that the plates and’ 
e- rattled, and he swore with a fear- 
ul oath that he would never sit down at 
that table or put his foot in that house 
again until Tisson begged his pardon and 
retracted what he had said. 

“ And I declare,” replied the professor, 
who of asudden had become strangely 
calm, but was as pale and trembling as 
his wretched old friend,—“I declare, 
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without the use of any blasphemous lan- 
guage, that the words you require me to 
say shall never pass my lips.” 

Then the colonel went to the door, took 
his hat and stick, and in a moment, with- 
out another word or look, was gone. 
Tisson heard his heavy, halting step upon 
the stair. The house-door was opened 
and shut again; then all was still—the 
stillness of death. 

For three whole days the colonel and 
the professor lived on their passionate 
wrath. Then their anger cooled, and both 
began to understand what they had lost. 
The isolation consequent on their es- 
trangement became unbearable. Coste 
dared not leave his rooms for fear of 
meeting his old friend; the professor 
crept stealthily out of his house when 
obliged to go to his lecture, — and the two 
old Soares onged for reconciliation. Yet 
it could not be. They thought over again 
and again that parting scene, and remem- 
bered every word and every look. 

“He should not have insulted me at 
his own table, in his own house,” said the 
colonel; and he felt that he could not, in 
honor, break the oath he had sworn. 

“ He was entirely in the wrong,” thought 
the professor. ‘How could he defend 
the greatest rascals and criminals the 
world has ever seen?” And he remem- 
bered with a shudder that he had sol- 
emnly vowed never to pronounce the 
words which alone could induce the colo- 
nel to return to the house as a friend. 

One morning old Pascal came to the 
colonel. “What have you done to my 
master, sir?” she asked, with tears in her 
_— “He does not eat, he does not 
sleep. He sits all day long in his study 
without opening a book or writing a line. 
He will see nobody, he speaks to nobody 
—he will die. What ave you done to 
him, sir? Do help my poor master!” 

The colonel had always treated’ the 
faithful old servant with kind familiarity, 
and he was quite ready to discuss the 
matter with her. ‘“ You see, Pascal,” he 
said, in conclusion, “I have sworn upon 
my honor never to re-enter his house 
until he has acknowledged himself in the 
wrong — and I cannot break my word.” 

“Itis a wicked thing to take an oath 
when in anger,” said the old woman. 
“ Ask our vicar, sir; ask the bishop him- 
self. They will release you from your 
vow.” 

“T have given my word. No human 
being can help that. I must keep it.” 
Tears stood in the dim eyes of the old sol- 
dier. He looked miserably sad, but he 
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spoke with so much determination that 
Pascal felt she must give up all hopé of 
reconciling the two friends. 

Soon after this the professor’s daugh- 
ters came to pay their customary visit to 
their father. Pascal told them what had 
happened. They disliked the colonel, 
whose manners they considered coarse; 
and they merely observed that no doubt 
their father would soon find out that the 
loss he deplored now, was, in fact, a gain. 
They were about to say as much to their 
father, but he stopped them angrily, tell- 
ing them with flashing eyes to keep 
silent on that subject or to leave the 
house. 

For a whole month there was no 
change in the relations between Tisson 
and Coste. Their quarrel had become 
the subject of talk in all Montpellier, but 
no one felt inclined to play the part of 
peacemaker between the two old men. 

At the end of that time the professor 
went away on his usual holidaytrip. For 
the last ten years Coste had been his 
companion on these occasions. They had 
visited together Paris, the Pyrenées, Au- 
vergne, and Switzerland. They had en- 
joyed themselves everywhere. But now 
the professor started alone. He thought 
of going first to Paris—and then? He 
had not settled where. He wanted to 
leave Montpellier. He could not bear to 
remain there any longer. 

The colonel stood at his window, hid- 
den by the curtain, when the cab stopped 
at his neighbor’s door. He felt a heavy 
load on his chest, and his eyes burned in 
their sockets when he saw the professor 
leave the house with a heavy step and 
enter the carriage. When it had driven 
off, Coste hid his face in his bony 
hands and wept bitterly; but he experi- 
enced a sort of relief in the thought that 
Tisson was no longer in his immediate 
neighborhood. He walked up and down 
his garden sadly and thoughtfully, feeling 
himself free and unobserved. A kind of 
peace stole over him; and one day, when 
he got up in the morning, he wrote the 
following letter : — 


“ DEAR TISSON, — I have made up my 
mind to leave Montpellier and to return to 
Algiers, where my old regiment is sta- 
tioned, and where I have still a few com- 
rades who will be company for me. They 
cannot make up for what | have lost; but, 
at any rate, I shall not feel as utterly 
lonely as I do here. Before I leave, 
never to return, I would like to meet you 





once more as in the good old times. I 
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therefore beg you will write to me, on 
receipt of this, to appoint a place of meet- 
ing in Paris. We will,as in bygone days, 
have a stroll through the big town, we 
will dine together in the evening, and then 
bid each other ‘ good-night,’ as we have 
done for the last ten years. On the mor- 
row I will leave Paris. You will then be 
able to think of me as of an absent friend 
from whom you have parted in peace and 
oodwill. My anger lasted but a few 
ays. Since I have become cool and 
collected I feel the same old friendship 
for you which I shall ever feel, even if 
you reject my proposal.— Believe me, 
dear Tisson, your faithful friend, 
“CASIMIR COSTE.” 


Old Pascal gave him her master’s ad- 
dress. The professor was staying at a 
small hotel in the Rue du Helder. The 
landlord was from Montpellier, and Coste 
and Tisson had lodged there on several 
occasions. 

The second day after the despatch of 
this letter the oun received one from 
Paris. He at once recognized the writing 
of his friend, and tore open the envelope 
with a trembling hand. The letter con- 
sisted of a few hurried and almost illegible 
lines : — 


“ T have sworn never to pronounce the 
words which you require before re-enter- 
ing my house; but I may tell you how 
hard it has been for me to keep my vow. 
Forgive me the pain my anger has caused 
you. I, too, have suffered much, and I 
remain, till we are parted by death, your 
faithful and attached friend, 

“ISIDORE TISSON.” 


The letter fell from the colonel’s hands, 
and all seemed dark fora moment. When 
he had recovered a little he went to Pas- 
cal. She had received no tidings of her 
master. Coste then telegraphed to the 
landlord in Paris begging to be informed 
of the health of the professor. In a few 
hours the answer came back, — Professor 
Tisson had died suddenly. He had been 
found dead in his bed on the morning of 
the preceding day. The funeral was to 
take place on the morrow. The daugh- 
ters of the professor had been communi- 
cated with. 

Coste started that same evening for 
Paris, and arrived there a few hours after 
the funeral. He saw the daughters and 
sons-in-law of his friend at the hotel. 
They were in deep mourning, but ap- 
peared to bear their loss with great equa- 
nimity. They seemed surprised at the 
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colonel’s troubled countenance when he 
entered their room unannounced in his 
dusty travelling-dress, and they answered 
his inquiries briefly and precisely. Their 
father had had a stroke. He had gone to 
bed in his usual health at ten o’clock, and 
had been found dead the next morning. 
The doctor thought he must have died 
about eleven. At any rate he had been 
dead some hours when found; and he 
had died, they hoped, without pain. 

Coste went the next morning to visit 
the grave. On his return to the hotel he 
was informed that “the family from the 
south” had left Paris, after ordering a 
“ pretty” tombstone to be placed on the 
professor’s grave. 

The landlord, M. Doucet, a great 
talker, who had known Coste for many 
years, and was particularly fond of having 
a chat with him under ordinary circum- 
stances, became unusually silent and 
reserved when the colonel asked him for 
the particulars of his friends’s death. 
He was evidently concealing the truth, 
and Coste determined to find it out. He 
bribed the waiter, who at first held back; 
but when the colonel promised faithfully 
not to betray him, the man related in a 
nervous, frightened manner all he knew. 

M. Tisson had arrived five days ago. 
He went out little, dined alone in his own 
room, and spoke to no one in the house. 
On Friday morning he wrote several let- 
ters, which he posted himself. About 
ten o’clock he ordered some tea, and told 
the waiter that he was going to bed, add- 
ing that he did not wish to be disturbed 
before the next morning. 

“When I knocked at his door on Sat- 
urday morning at nine, to give him a 
letter that had arrived from Montpellier, I 
received no answer, and finding the door 
was locked on the inside became 
alarmed. I called M. Doucet, who sent 
at once for the police, and in presence 
of the commissaire the door was opened. 
M. Doucet, the commissaire, and a doctor 
who had come with him, were the only 
people who went into the room. My mas- 
ter told me to stand at the door and not 
to let any one go in. I had to wait a 
long while. When those three came out 
of the room, M. Doucet was as pale asa 
ghost. He took me aside and said: “I 
trust that you, an old servant of the 
house, will not talk. It would damage the 
reputation of the hotel.” I promised to 
be silent, and up to this moment I have 
not opened my lips about it to a single 
soul, nor will I do so again. But you 
were an old friend of M. Tisson’s, and 
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ought to know the truth. A little later 
the doctor returned with an assistant. 
They locked themselves into the room 
where the dead body was lying, and 
remained there about an hour. Late at 
night, so as not to alarm the other vis- 
itors, the coffin was brought quietly into 
the house. The next morning M. Tis- 
son’s relations arrived. They asked to 
see the body, and I followed them into the 
little drawing-room where it was laid out. 
The features of the dead man were not 
distorted, they were yellow as wax. 
Round the neck was placed a broad white 
cravat, which reached up almost to the 
ears. I felt a cold shudder when I sawit. 
I told M. Doucet in a whisper that it 
looked very horrible. He made mea 
sign to be silent, and seemed very agi- 
tated. It’s my opinion, sir, that M. 
Tisson laid violent hands upon himself 
and ——” 

Coste turned deadly pale, staggered 
back, and sank intoachair. The waiter 
sprinkled some cold water on his face 
and gave him something to drink. When 
he had recovered from the shock, the man 
entreated him once more not to betray 
him, and then quietly left the room. 

A few days later Colonel Coste re- 
turned to Montpellier, but only to superin- 
tend the removal of his simple fnrniture 
and belongings to Paris, where he settled 
in a remote part of the town at no great 
distance from the cemetery where Tisson 
was buried. He lived there for a year in 
sadness and solitude. Then his health 
began to fail, and at the end of a few 
weeks he was confined to his bed. The 
doctor advised him to take a sister of 
charity as a sick-nurse, as he had no rela- 
tion or friend to take care of him. Coste 
assented to everything. The nurse came, 
and performed her duties carefully. She 
was a strong young woman, with a smooth 
calm face, fair, with rosy cheeks — a face 
that looked as if it belonged to one pure 
in body and mind. She nursed the lone- 
ly, helpless old man carefully, unweary- 
ingly, without anxiety and without hope, 
as she had nursed for years many other 
sick and dying people. 

“He is getting weaker and weaker,” 
she said one day to the doctor. “He 
does not know me now.” 

The colonel lay on his bed, with half- 
closed eyes, breathing feebly. The doc- 
tor felt the pulse, forehead, and heart of 
his patient, and said, while slowly draw- 
ing on his gloves, — 

“T do not think he will hold out 
through the day. I will look in again 
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to-night; in the mean time you may go on 
— the medicine I prescribed yester- 
a ? 

The sister nodded, and when the doc- 
tor was gone, took up some needle-work 
with which she busied herself whenever 
the patient did not require her attend- 
ance. 

The day passed quietly, without any 
perceptible change in the state of the 
dying man. When it grew dark the sis- 
ter left the room noiselessly to fetch a 
lighted lamp. The door had remained 
ajar. From the next room she thought 
she heard the patient speak, and hurried 
back to his bedside. He had raised him- 
self from his pillows, and his face, which 
she could not well distinguish in the dim 
twilight, seemed to her to have grown 
younger. His eyes, which, during the 
whole day had remained half closed, were 
now wide open, and looked kindly and 
peacefully around. That indescribably 
sweet smile with which so many weary 
ones greet the approach of peace-bringing 
death lighted up his countenance. 

“It is getting dark,” he whispered. 
“Wait for me, Isidore; we will go home 
together.” 

He fell back on the pillow. His breath- 
ing became slower — slower and fainter 
— then ceased. 

The sister remained for a few mo- 
ments perfectly still. She then left the 
room, and soon returned with the lighted 
lamp. She raised it above the head of 
the dead man, so that the bright light fell 
upon his pale, emaciated, and calm fea- 
tures. She looked at him attentively, 
without tenderness, without sorrow, or 
indeed any visible sign of emotion, 
turned quietly away, and after placing the 
lamp on the table, returned to the bed to 
close the eyes of the departed. In the 
same methodical way she smoothed the 
pillow and placed the quiet head carefully 
and gently upon it, drew the sheet up to 
the chin of the dead man, and placed a 
crucifix in the cold hands after having 
folded them above the counterpane. 
Then she lighted two candles, and placed 
one at the head and the other at the foot 
of the bed. Lastly, she took a small 
bottle and poured the holy water which it 
contained into a saucer, already prepared 
for the purpose, which stood by the bed- 
side. When she had attended to all this 
without hurry, as without hesitation, she 
looked around as if to see if anything else 
remained tobedone. Her calm, searching 
glance surveyed with the same serious 





composure the corpse, the tapers, the cru- 
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cifix, the saucer with the holy water; and 
when she had satisfied herself that noth- 
ing had been omitted, and that everything 
was in perfect order, she drew from her 
pocket a little, well-worn black book, 
opened it with unerring hand at an accus- 
tomed place, knelt down, made the sign of 
the cross, and her silent, moving lips re- 
cited the prayers for the dead. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE LITERARY CALLING AND ITS 
FUTURE. 


ONE would think that in writing about 
literary men and matters there would be 
no difficulty in finding a title for one’s 
essay, or that any embarrassment which 
might arise would be from excess of ma- 
terial. I find this, however, far from 
being the case. “Men of Letters,” for 
example, is a heading too classical and 
pretentious. I do indeed remember its 
being used in these modern days by the 
sub-editor of a country paper, who, hav- 
ing quarrelled with his proprietor, and 
reduced him to silence by a violent kick 
in the abdomen, thus addressed him. “I 
leave you and your dirty work forever, 
and start to-night for London, to take up 
my proper position as a man of letters.” 
But this gentleman’s case (and I hope 
that of his proprietor) was an exceptional 
one. The term in general is too ambitious 
and suggestive of the author of “ Cato,” 
for my humble purpose. “Literature as a 
Profession,” again, is open to objection 
on the question of fact. The professions 
do not admit literature into their brother- 
hood. “Literature, science, and art,” are 
all spoken of in the lump, and rather con- 
temptuously (like “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ”), and have no settled position 
whatever. In a book of precedence, how- 
ever —a charming description of litera- 
ture, and much more full of humor than 
the peerage —I recently found indicated 
for the first time its relative place in the 
social scale. After a long list of eminent 
personages and notables, the mere perusal 
of which was calculated to bring the flush 
of pride into my British cheek, I found at 
the very bottom these remarkable words, 
“ Burgesses, literary persons, and others.” 
Lest haughtiness should still have any 
place in the breasts of these penultimates 
of the human race, the order was repeated 
in the same delightful volume in still 
plainer fashion, “ Burgesses, literary per- 
sons, etc.” It is something, of course, to 





take precedence — in going down to din- 
ner, for example — even of an et cetera; 
but who are burgesses? I have a dread- 
ful suspicion they are not gentlemen. 
Are they ladies? Did I ever meet a 
burgess, I wonder, coming through the 
rye? At all events, after so authoritative 
a statement of its social position, I feel 
that to speak of literature as a profession 
would be an hyperbole. 

On the other hand, “ The Literary Call- 
ing” is not a title that satisfies me. For 
the word “calling” implies a certain fit- 
ness; in the religious sense it has even 
more significance; and it cannot be de- 
nied that there are a good many persons 
who devote — well, at least, their time to 
literature, who can hardly be said to have 
“a call” in that direction, or even so 
much as a whisper. At the same time I 
will venture to observe, notwithstanding 
a great deal of high-sounding twaddle 
talked and written to the contrary, that it 
is not necessary for a man to feel any 
miraculous or even extraordinary attrac- 
tion to this pursuit to succeed in it very 
tolerably. I remember a now distin- 
guished personage (in another line) who 
had written a very successful work, ex- 
pressing his opinion to me that unless a 
certain divine afflatus animated a man, he 
should never take up his pen to address 
the public. The writing for pay, he added 
(he had at least 5,000/. a year of his own), 
was the degradation of Procapare. As I 
had written about a dozen books myself 
at the time, and most decidedly with an 
eye to profit, and had never experienced 
much afflatus except in the way of indi- 
gestion, this remark discouraged me very 
much. However, as the gentleman in 
question did essay another volume, which 
was so distinct a failure that he promptly 
took up another line of business (far 
above that of burgesses), it is probable 
he altered his views. 

Nature of course is the best guide in 
the matter of choosing a pursuit. When 
she says “ This is your line, stick to it,” 
she seldom or never makes a mistake. 
But, on the other hand, her speech must 
be addressed to mature ears. For my 
part I do not much believe in the pre- 
dilections of boyhood. I was never so 
simple as to wish to go to sea, but I do 
remember (when between seven and 
eight) having a passionate longing to be- 
come a merchant. I had no notion, how- 
ever, of the preliminary stages; the high 
stool in the close street; Tuncheon ata 
counter, standing (I liked to have my 
meals good, plentiful, often, and in com- 
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fort, even then); and imprisonment at the 
office on the eves of mail nights till the 
large hours P.M. Even the full fruition 
of such aspirations —the large waistcoat 
(beginning to “ point,” as it soon does in 
merchants), heavy watch-chain, and cheer- 
ful conviction of the coming scarcity of 
necessaries for everybody, would have 
failed to please. The sort of merchant I 
wanted to be was never found in “ Post 
Office Directory,” but in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” trading to Bussorah, chiefly in 
earls and diamonds. When the pater- 
amiliases of my acquaintance instance 
certain stenches and messes which their 
Toms and Harrys make with chemicals 
all over their house, as a proof of “their 
natural turn for engineering,” I say, 
“Very likely,” or “A capital thing,” but 
I chink of that early attraction of my own 
towards Bussorah. The young gentle- 
men never dream of what I once heard 
described, in brief, as the real business 
life of a scientific apprentice: ‘ To lie on 
your back with a candle in your hand, 
while another fellow knocks nails into a 
boiler.” 

Boys have rarely any special aptitude 
for anything practical beyond punching 
each others’ heads, or (and these are the 
clever ones) for keeping their own heads 
unpunched. As a rule, in short, nature 
is not demonstrative as respects our pro- 
fessional future. 

It must nevertheless be conceded that 
if the boy is ever father to the man in 
this respect, it is in connection with liter- 
ature. Also, however prosaic their works 
are fated to be, it is curious that the aspi- 
rants for the profession below burgesses 
always begin with poetry. Even Harriet 
Martineau wrote verses in early life bad 
enough to comfort the soul of any re- 
spectable parent. The approach to the 
temple of literary fame is almost always 
through double gates — couplets. And 
yet I have known youthful poets, appar- 
ently bound for Paternoster Row, bolt off 
the course in a year or two, to the delight 
of their friends, and become, of their own 
free will, drysalters. 

There is so much talk about the “ indi- 
cations of immortality in early childhood ” 
(of a very different kind from those re- 
ferred to by Wordsworth), and it is so 
much the habit of biographers to use 
magnifiers when their subject is small, 
that it needs some courage to avow my 
belief that the tastes of boys have very 
little significance. A clever boy can be 
trained to almost anything, and an ordi- 
nary boy will not do one thing much bet- 





ter than another. With the geniuses I 
will allow (for the sake of peace and qui- 
etness) that nature is all powerful, bat 
with nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
a thousand of us, second nature, use, is 
the true mistress; and what will doubt- 
less strike some people as almost para- 
doxical, but is nevertheless a fact, litera- 
ture is the calling in which she has the 
greatest sway. 

It is the fashion with that enormous 
class of people who don’t know what they 
are talking about, and who take up cuckoo- 
cries, to speak contemptuously of modern 
literature, by which they mean (for they 
are acquainted with little else) periodical 
literature. However small may be its 
merits, it is at all events ten times as 
good as ancient periodical literature used 
to be. A very much better authority 
than myself on such a subject has lately 
informed us that the majority of the old 
essays in the Edinburgh Review, at the 
very time when it was supposed to be the 
most “trenchant,” “ masterly,” “ exhaust- 
ive,” and a number of other splendid epi- 
thets, are so dull and weak and ignorant, 
that it is impossible that they or their 
congeners would now find acceptance in 
any periodical of repute. And with re- 
gard to all other classes of old magazine 
literature, this verdict is certainly most 
just. 

Let us take what most people suppose 
to be “the extreme case,” magazine po- 
etry. Of course there is to-day a great 
deal of rant and twaddle published un- 
der the name of verse in magazines; yet 
I could point to scores and scores of 
poems that have thus appeared during 
the last ten years,* which half a century 


* I take up a half-yearly volume of a magazine (price 
1 1-2d. weekly) addressed to the middle classes, and 
find in it, at haphazard, the five following pieces, the 
authors of which are anonymous. 


AGATHA. 

From under the shade of her simple straw hat 

She smiles at you, only a little shame-faced; 
Her gold-tinted hair in a long braided plait 

Reaches on either side down to her waist. 
Her rosy complexion, a soft pink and white, 

Except where the white has been warmed by the sun, 
Is glowing with health and an eager delight, 

As she pauses to speak to you after her run. 


See with what freedom, what beautiful ease, 
She leaps over hollows and mounds in her race; 
Hear how she joyously laughs when the breeze 
Tosses her hat off, and blows in her face! 
It’s only a play-gown of homeliest cotton 
She wears, that her finer silk dress may be saved; 
And happily, too, she has wholly forgotten 
The nurse and her charge to be better behaved. 


Must a time come when this child’s way of caring 
For only the present enjoyment shall pass; 
When she’ll learn to take thought of the dress that 
she’s wearing, 
And grow rather fond of consulting the glass? 
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ago would have made —and deserved] 

have made —a high reputation for their 
authors. Such phrases as “ universal ne- 
cessity for practical exertion,” “ prosaic 


Well, never mind; nothing really can change her ; 
Fair childhood will grow to as fair maidenhood ; 
Her unselfish, sweet nature is safe from ail danger; 

I know she will always be charming and good. 


For when she takes care of a still younger brother, 
You see her stop short in the midst of her mirth, 
Gravely and tenderly playing the mother: 
Can there be anything fairer on earth? 
So proud of her charge she appears, so delighted ; 
Of all her perfections (indeed, they’ re a host), 
This loving attention to others, united 
With naive self-unconsciousness, charms me the most. 


What hearts that unthinkingly under short jackets 
Are beating to-day in a wonderful wise 
About racing, or jumping, or cricket, or rackets, 
One day will beat at a smile from those eyes! 
Ah, how I envy the one that shall win her, 
And see that sweet smile no ill humor shall damp, 
Shining across the spread table at dinner, 
Or cheerfully bright in the light of the lamp. 


Ah, little fairy! a very short while, 
Just once or twice, in a brief country stay, 
I saw you; but when will your innocent smile 
That I keep in my mem’ry have faded away? 
For when, in the midst of my trouble and doubt, 
I remember your face with its laughter and light, 
It’s as if on a sudden the sun had shone out, 
And scattered the shadow, and made the world bright. 


CHARTREUSE. 
(Liqueur.) 

Who could refuse 
Green-eyed Chartreuse ? 
Liqueur for heretics, 
Turks, Christians, or Jews; 
For beggar or queen, 
For monk or for dean; 
Ripened and mellow 
(The green, not the yellow), 
Give it its dues, 
Gay little fellow, 
Dressed up in green! 
I love thee too well, O 
Laughing Chartreuse! 


O the delicate hues 

That thrill through the green! 
Colors which Greuze 

Would die to have seen? 
With thee would De Musset 
Sweeten his muse ; 

Use, not abuse, 

Bright little fellow! 

(The green, xo? the yellow.) 
O the taste and the smell! O 
Never refuse 

A kiss on the lips from 
Jealous Chartreuse! 


Tue Lire-Lepcer. 


Our sufferings we reckon o’er 
With skill minute and formal ; 
The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 
Our list of ills, how full, how great! 
We mourn our lot should fall so. 
I wonder, do we calculate 
Our happinesses also! 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? 

Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 

Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn: 

Behold, my entry for to-day 
Is in the “‘ happy” columa, 


character of the age,” etc., are, of course, 
common enough; but those who are ac- 
quainted with such matters, will, I am 
sure, corroborate my assertion that there 
was never so much good poetry in our 
ee literature as exists at present. 

ersons of intelligence do not look for 
such things perhaps, and certainly not in 
magazines, while persons of culture are 
too much occupied with old china and 
high art; but to humble folks, who take 
‘an interest in their fellow-creatures, it is 
very pleasant to observe what high 
thoughts, and how poetically expressed, 
are now to be found about our feet, and, 
as it were, in the literary gutter. I don’t 
compare these writers with Byrons and 
Shelleys; I don’t speak of them as born 
poets at all. On the contrary, my argu- 
ment is that second nature (cultivation, 
opportunities of publication, etc.) has 
made them what they are; and it is im- 
mensely creditable to her. 

And what holds good of verse holds 
infinitely better in respect to prose. The 


OcToseEr. 
The year grows old; summer’s wild crown of roses 
Has fallen and faded in the woodland ways; 
On all the earth a tranquil light reposes, 
Through the still dreamy days. 


The dew lies heavy in the early morn, 
On =— and mosses sparkling crystal-fair ; 
And shining threads of gossamer are borne 
Floating upon the air. 


Across the leaf-strewn lanes, from bough to bough 
Like tissue woven in a fairy loom; 
And crimson-berried bryony garlands glow 
Through the leaf-tangled gloom. 


The woods are still, but for the sudden fall 
Of cupless acorns dropping to the ground, 
Or rabbit plunging through the fern-stems tall, 
Half startled by the sound. 


And from the garden lawn comes, soft and clear, 
The robin’s warble from the leafless spray, 
The low swect angelus of the dying year, 
Passing in light away. 


PROSPERITY. 


I doubt if the maxims the Stoic adduces 
Be true in the main, when they state 

That our nature’s improved by adversity’s uses, 
And spoilt by a happier fate. 


The heart that is tried by misfortune and pain, 
Self-reliance and patience may learn ; 

Yet worn by long waiting and wishing in vain, 
It often grows callous and stern. 


But the heart that is softened by ease and contentment, 
Feels warmly and kindly t’ wards all ; 

And its charity, roused by no moody resentment, 
Embraces alike great and small. 


So, although in the season of rain-storms and showers, 
The tree may strike deeper its roots, 

It needs the warm brightness of sunshiny hours 
To ripen the blossoms and fruits. 


Observe, not only the genuine merit of these five 
pieces, but the variety in the tones of thought: then 
compare them with similar productions of the days, say, 





of the once famous L. E. 
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enormous improvement in our prose- 
writers (I am not speaking of geniuses, 
remember, but of the generality), and 
their great superiority over writers of the 
same class half a century ago, is mainly 
due to use. Sir Walter Scott, who, like 
most men of genuine power, had great 
mages once observed to a brother 
author, “ You and I came just in the nick 
of time.” He foresaw the formidable 
competition that was about to take place, 
though he had no cause to fear it. I 
think in these days he would have had 
cause; not that I disbelieve in his genius, 
but that I venture to think he diffused it 
over too large an area. In such cases 
— is overpassed by the talent which 
usbands its resources; in other words, 
nature succumbs to second nature, as the 
wife in the patriarchal days (when she 
grew patriarchal) succumbed to the hand- 
maid. And after all, though we talk so 
glibly about genius, and profess to feel, 
though we cannot express, in what it 
differs from talent, are we quite so sure 
about this as we would fain persuade our- 
selves? At all events, it cannot surely 
be contended that a man of genius always 
writes like one; and when he does not, 
his work is often inferior to the first-rate 
production of a man of talent. For m 
own part, I am not sure, whether (wit 
the exception, perhaps, of the highest 
ifts of song) the whole distinction is not 
anciful. 

We are ready enough in ordinary mat- 
ters to allow that “practice makes per- 
fect,” and the limit of that principle is yet 
to be found. Moreover, the vast impor- 
tance of exclusive application is almost 
unknown. We see it, indeed, in men of 
science and in lawyers, but without recog- 
nition; nay, susielie, it is even quoted 
against them. The mathematician may 
be very eminent, but we find him dry; 
the lawyer may be at the head of his pro- 
fession, but we find him dull; and it is 
observed on all sides how very little great 
A and great B, notwithstanding the high 

osition they have earned for themselves 
in their calling, know of matters out of 
their own line. On the other hand, the 
man of whom it was said that “science 
was his forte and omniscience his weak- 
ness,” has left no enduring monument 
behind him; and so it must always be 
with mortals who have only fifty years of 
thought allotted to them at the very most, 
and who diffuse it. Every one admits 
the value of application, but very few are 
aware how its force is wasted by diffu- 
sion: it is like a volatile essence in a 





bottle without a cork. When, on the 
other hand, it is concentrated, — you may 
call it “ narrowed” if _ please, — there 
is hardly anything within its own sphere 
of action of which it is not capable. So 
many high motives (though also some 
mean ones) prompt us to make broad the 
bases of education, that any proposal to 
contract them must needs be thankless 
and unpopular; but it is certain that, 
among the upper classes at least, the rea- 
son why so many men are unable to make 
their way in the world, is because, thanks 
to a too liberal education, they are Jacks 
of all trades and masters of none; and 
even as Jacks they cut a very poor figure. 
How large and varied is the educational 
bill of fare set before every young gentle- 
man in Great Britain; ad to judge by 
the mental stamina it affords him in most 
cases, what a waste of good food it is! 
The dishes are so numerous and so 
7 changed, that he has no time to 

ecide on which he likes best. Like an 
industrious flea, rather than a bee, he 
hops from flower to flower in the educa- 
tional garden, without one pennyworth of 
honey to showforit. And then — though 
I feel how degrading it is to allude to so 
vulgar a matter — how high is the price 
of his admission to the feast in question! 
Its purveyors do not pretend to have 
filled his stomach, but only to have put 
him in the way of filling it for himself, 
whereas, unhappily, paterfamilias discov- 
ers that that is the very thing that they 
have not done. His young hopeful is 
almost as unable to run alone as when he 
first entered the nursery. To discourse 
airily upon the beauties of classical edu- 
cation, and on the social advantages of 
acquiring “the tone” at a public school 
at whatever cost, is an agreeable exercise 
of the intelligence; but such arguments 
have been taken too seriously, and the 
result is that our young gentlemen are 
incapable of gaining their own living. It 
is not only that “all the gates are thronged 
with suitors, all the markets overflow,” 
but even when the candidates are so for- 
tunate as to attain admittance, they are 
still a burden upon their fathers for years, 
from having had no especial preparation 
for the work they have todo. Folks who 
can afford to spend 250/. a year on their 
sons at Eton or Harrow, and add another 
fifty or two for their support at the uni- 
versities, do not feel this; but those who 
have done it without affording it —zz., 
by cutting and contriving, if not by pinch- 
ing and saving —feel their position very 
bitterly. There are hundreds of clever 
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young men who are now living at home 
and doing nothing—or work that pays 
nothing and even costs something for 
doing it—who might be earning very 
tolerable incomes by their pen if they 
only knew how, and had not wasted their 
young wits on Greek plays and Latin 
verses ; nor do I find that the attractions 
of such objects of study are permanent, 
or afford the least solace to these young 
gentlemen in their enforced leisure. 

The idea of bringing young people up 
to literature is doubtless calculated to 
raise the eyebrows almost as much as the 
suggestion of bringing them up to the 
stage. The notions of paterfamilias in 
this respect are very much what they were 
fifty years ago. “What! put my bey in 
Grub Street? I would rather sec him in 
his coffin.” In his mind’s eye he beholds 
Savage on his bunk and Chatterton on 
his deathbed. He does not know that 
there are many hundreds of persons of 
both sexes who have found out this voca- 
tion for themselves, and are diligently 
pursuing it— under circumstances of 
quite unnecessary difficulty — to their ma- 
terial advantage. He is unaware that the 
conditions of literature in England have 
been as completely changed within a sin- 
gle generation as those of locomotion. 

There are, it is true, at present no great 
prizes in literature such as are offered by 
the learned professions, but there are 
quite as many small ones — competences ; 
while on the other hand it is not so much 
of a lottery. It is not necessary to marry 
an attorney’s daughter, or a bishop’s, to 
get oninit. The calling, as it is termed 
(1 know not why, for it is often heavy 
enough), of “light literature” is in suc 
contempt, through ignorance on the one 
hand and arrogance on the other, that one 
is almost afraid in such a connection to 
speak of merit; yet merit, or at all events 
aptitude with diligence, is certain of suc- 
cess in it. A great deal has been said 
about editors being blind to the worth of 
unknown authors ; but if so, they must be 
also blind (and this I have never heard 
said of them) to their own interests. It 
would be just as reasonable to accuse a 
recruiting sergeant of passing by the 
stout six-feet fellows who wish to enlist 
with him, and for each of whom — directly 
or indirectly —he receives head money. 
It is possible of course that one particular 
sergeant may be drunken, or careless of 
his own interests, but in that case the 
literary recruit has only to apply next 
door. The opportunities for action in the 
field of literature are now so very numer- 





ous that it is impossible that any able 
volunteer should be long shut out of it; 
and I have observed that the complaints 
about want of employment come almost 
solely from those unfit for service. “Nay, 
in the ranks of the literary army there are 
very many who should have been ex- 
cluded. Few, if any, are there through 
favor, but the fact is, the work to be done 
is so extensive and so varied, that there 
is not a sufficiency of good candidates to 
do it. And of what is called “skilled 
labor” among them there is scarcely any. 
The question “What can you do?” put 
by an editor to an aspirant, generally 
astonishes him very much. The aspirant 
is ready to do anything, he says, which 
the other will please to suggest. “But 
what is your line in literature? What 
can you do best —not tragedies in blank 
verse, I hope?” 

Perhaps the aspirant here hangs his 
head ; he Aas written tragedies. In which 
case there is good hope for him, because 
it shows a natural bent. But he gener- 
ally replies that he has written nothing as 
yet except that essay on the genius of 
Cicero (at which the editor has already 
shaken his head,) and that defence of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Or perhaps he 
has written some translations of Horace, 
which he is surprised to find not a nov- 
elty; or some considerations upon the 
value of a feudal system. At four and 
twenty, in short, he is but an overgrown 
schoolboy. He has been taught, indeed, 
to acquire knowledge of a certain sort, 
but not the habit of acquiring; he has 
been taught to observe nothing; he is 
ignorant upon all the subjects that interest 
his fellow-creatures, and in his new ambi- 
tion is like one who endeavors to attract 
an audience without having anything to 
tell them. He knows some Latin, a little 
Greek, a very little French, and a ver 
very little of what are called the English 
classics. He has read a few recent novels 
perhaps, but of modern English literature, 
and of that (to him at least) most impor- 
tant branch of it, English journalism, he 
knows nothing. His views and opinions 
are those of a public school, which are by 
no means in accordance with those of the 
great world of readers ; or he is full of the 
class prejudices imbibed at college. In 
short, he may be as vigorous as a Zulu, 
with the materials of a first-rate soldier 
in him, but his arms are only a club and 
an assegai, and are of no service. Wh 
should he not be fitted out in early life 
with literary weapons of precision, and 
taught the use of them? 
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I say, again, that poor paterfamilias 
looking hopelessly about him, like Quintus 
Curtius in the riddle, for “a nice opening 
for a young man,” is totally ignorant of 
the opportunities, if not for fame and for- 
tune, at least for competency and comfort, 
that literature now offers to a clever lad. 
He looks round him; he sees the Church 
leading nowhere, with much greater cer- 
tainty of expense than income, and de- 
manding a huge sum for what is irrever- 
ently termed “ gate money; ” he sees the 
bar, with its high road leading indeed to 
the woolsack, but with a hundred byways 
leading nowhere in particular, and full of 
turnpikes —legal tutors, legal fees, rents 
of chambers, etc. — which he has to de- 
fray; he sees physic, at which mater- 
familias sniffs and turns her nose up. 
“Her Jack, with such agreeable man- 


ners, to become a saw-bones! Never!” | 


He sees the army, and thinks, since Jack 
has such great abilities, it seems a pity 
to give him a red coat, which costs also 
considerably more than a black one; and 
how is Jack to live upon his pay ? 

After all, indeed, however prettily one 
puts it, the question is with him, not so 
much what is my Jack to be, as “ how is 
my Jack to live.” To one who has any 
gift of humor there are few things more 
amusing than to observe how this vulgar, 
but really rather important inquiry, is 
ignored by those who take the subject of 
modern education in hand. They are 
chiefly schoolmasters, who are not so 
deep in their books but that they can 
spare a glance or two in the direction of 
their banker’s account; or fellows of col- 
leges who have no children, and therefore 
never feel the difficulties of supporting 
them. Heaven forbid that so humble an 
individual as myself should question their 
wisdom, or say anything about them that 
should seem to smack of irreverence; but 
I do believe that (with one or two excep- 
tions 1 have in my mind) the system they 
have introduced among us is the greatest 
humbug in the universe. In the mean 
time poor paterfamilias (who is the last 
man, they flatter themselves, to find this 
out) stands with his hands (and very little 
else) in his pockets, regarding his clever 
offspring, and wondering what he shall do 
with him. He remembers to have read 
about a man on his deathbed, who calls 
his children about him and thanks God, 
though hé has left them nothing to live 
upon, he has given them a good educa- 
tion, and tries to extract comfort from 
the reminiscence. That he has spent 
money enough upon Jack’s education is 





certain; something between two or three 
thousand pounds in all at least, the inter- 
est of which, it strikes him, would be very 
convenient just now to keep him. But 
unfortunately the principal is gone and 
Jack isn’t. 

Now suppose —for one may suppose 
anything, however ridiculous—he had 
spent two or three hundred pounds at the 
very most, and brought him up to the 
calling of literature. He believes, per- 
haps, that it is only geniuses that succeed 
in it (in which case I know more geniuses 
than I had any idea of), and he doesn’t 
think Jack a genius, though Jack’s mother 
does. Or, as is more probable, he re- 
gards it as a hand-to-mouth calling, which 
to-day gives its disciples a five-pound 
note, and to-morrow five pence. He calls 
to mind a saying about literature being a 
good stick, but not a good crutch —an 
excellent auxiliary, but no permanent sup- 
port; but he forgets the all-important fact 
that the remark was made half a century 
ago. 

Poor, blind paterfamilias — shall I 
couch you? Ifthe operation is success- 
ful, I am sure you will thank me for it; 
but, on the other hand, I foresee I shall 
incur the eg enmities. Should I 
encourage clever Jack, and, what is worse, 
a thousand Jacks who are not clever, to 
enter upon this vocation, what will editors 
say to me? I shall have to go about, per- 
haps, guarded with two policemen with 
revolvers, like an Irish gentleman on his 
landed estate. “Is not the flood of rub- 
bish to which we are already subjected,” 
I hear them crying, “ bad enough, without 
your pulling up the sluices of universal 
stupidity?” My suggestion, however, is 
intended to benefit them by clearing away 
the rubbish, and inducing a clearer and 
deeper stream for the turning of their 
mills. At the same time I confess that 
the lessening of paterfamilias’s difficul- 
ties is my main object. What I would 
open his eyes to is the fact that a calling, 
the advantages of which he has no knowl- 
edge, does present itself to clever Jack, 
which will cost him nothing but pens, ink, 
and paper to enter upon, and in which, if 
he has been well trained for it, he will 
surely be successful, since so many suc- 
ceed in it without any training at all. 
Why should not Jack eve this in view 
from his cradle as much as the égnes fatui 
of woolsacks and mitres? If it has no 
lord-chancellorships, it has plenty of coun- 
ty court appointments; if it has no bish- 
oprics, it has plenty of benefices—and 
really, as times go, some pretty fat ones. 

















On your breakfast-table, good pater- 
familias, there lies, every morning, a 
newspaper, and on Saturday perhaps 
there are two or three. When you go 
out in the street, you are pestered to bu 
half a score more of them. In your club 
reading-room there are a hundred different 
journals. When you travel by the rail- 
way you see at every station a provincial 
newspaper of more or less extensive cir- 
culation. Has it never struck you that to 
supply these publications with their lead- 
ing articles, there must be an immense 
staff of persons called journalists, pro- 
fessing every description of opinion, and 
advocating every conceivable policy? 
And do you suppose these gentry only 
get 7o/. a year for their work, like a 
curate; or 6o/., like a sub-lieutenant; or 
that they have to pay three times those 
sums for the privilege of belonging to the 

ress, as a barrister does for belonging to 

is inn? Again, in London atleast, there 
are as many magazines as newspapers, 
containing every kind of literature, the 
very contributors of which are so numer- 
ous, that they form a public of themselves. 
That seems at the first blush to militate 
against my suggestion, but though con- 
tributors are so common, and upon the 
whole so good — indeed, considering the 
conditions under which they labor, so 
wonderfully good — they are not (I have 
heard editors say) so good as they might 
be, supposing (for example) they knew a 
little of science, history, politics, English 
literature, and especially of the art of 
composition, before they volunteered 
their services. At present the ranks of 
ener se and periodical literature are 
argely recruited from the failures in other 
professions. The bright young barrister 
who can’t get a brief takes to literature as 
a calling, just as the man who has “ gone 
a cropper” in the army takes to the wine- 
trade. And what zons of time, and what 
millions of money, have been wasted on 
them in the mean while! 

The announcement written on the gates 
of all the recognized professions in En- 
gland is the same that would-be travellers 
read on the faces of the passengers on 
the underground railway after office 
hours: “Our number is complete, and 
our room is limited.” In literature, on 
the contrary, though its vehicles may 
seem as tightly packed, substitution can 
be effected. There may be persons trav- 
elling on that line in the first class who 
ought to be in the third, and indeed have 
no reasonable pretext for being there at 
all. And if clever Jack could show his 
ticket, he would turn them out of it. 
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Again, so far from the space being lim- 
ited, it is continually enlarging, and that 
out of all proportion to those who have 
tickets. We hear from its enemies that 
the Church is doomed, and from its 
friends that it is in danger; there is a 
small but energetic party who are bent on 
reducing the army, and even on doing 
away with it; nay, so wicked and pre- 
sumptuous has human nature grown, that 
mutterings are heard, and menaces are 
uttered against the delay and exactions 
of the law itself; whereas literature has 
no foes, and is enlarging its boundaries 
in all directions. It is all “a growing 
and a-blowing,” as the peripatetic garden- 
ers say of their plants; but, unlike their 
wares, it has its roots deep in the soil and 
is an evergreen. Its promise is golden, 
and its prospects are boundless for every 
class of writer. 

In some excellent articles on modern 
literature in Blackwood’s Magazine the 
other day, this subject was touched upon 
with respect to fiction, and might well 
have filled a greater space, for the growth 
of that description of literature of late 
years is simply marvellous. Curiously 
enough, though France originated the 
feuilleton, it was from America and our 
own colonies that England seems to have 
taken the idea of publishing novels in 
newspapers. It was a common practice 
in Australia long before we adopted it; 
and, what is also curious, it was first ac- 
climatized among us by our provincial 
papers. The custom is rapidly gaining 
ground in London, but in the country 
there is now scarcely any newspaper of 
repute which does not enlist the aid of 
fiction to attract its readers. Many of 
them are contented with very poor stuff, 
for which they pay a proportional price; 
but others clad together with other news- 
papers — the operation has even received 
the technical term of “forming a syndi- 
cate’ — and are thereby enabled to secure 
the services of popular authors; while 
the newspapers thus arranged for are 
published at a good distance from one 
another, so as not to interfere with each 
other’s circulation. Country journals 
which are not so ambitious, instead of 
using an inferior article, will often pur- 
chase the “serial right,” as it is called, of 
stories which have already appeared else- 
where, or have passed through the circu- 
lating libraries. Nay, the novelist who 
has established a reputation has many 
more strings to his bow: his novel, thus 
published in the country newspapers, also 
appears .coincidently in the same serial 
shape in Australia, Canada, and other 
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British colonies, leaving the three-volume 
form and the cheap editions “ to the good.” 
And what is true of fiction is in a less 
degree true of other kinds of literature. 
Travels are “gutted,” and form articles 
in magazines, illustrated by the original 
plates ; lectures, after having served their 
rimary purpose, are published in a simi- 
ar manner; even scientific works now 
appear first in the magazines which are 
devoted to science before performing their 
mission of “ popularizing ” their subject. 

Nor must we fail to take notice of the 
establishment of school boards. A gen- 
eration hence we shall have a reading 
public almost as numerous as in Amer- 
ica: even the very lowest classes will have 
acquired a certain culture which will be- 
get demands both for journalists and 
“literary persons.” The harvest will be 
oy indeed, but unless my advice 

e followed in some shape or another, the 
laborers will be comparatively few and 
superlatively inadequate. 

I am well aware how mischievous, as 
well as troublesome, would be the encour- 
agement of mediocrity; and in stating 
these promising facts I have no such pur- 
pose in my mind. On the contrary, there 
is an immense amount of mediocrity al- 
ready in literature, which I think my prop- 
osition of training up “clever Jack” to 
that calling would discourage. I have no 
expectation of establishing a manufacture 
for genius — and indeed, for reasons it is 
not necessary to specify, I would not do 
it if I could. But whereas all kinds of 
“culture” have been recommended to the 
youth of Great Britain (and certainly with 
no limit as to the expense of acquisition), 
the cultivation of such natural faculties 
as imagination and humor (for example) 
has never been suggested. The possibil- 
ity of such a thing will doubtiess be de- 
nied. I am quite certain, however, that 
they are capable of great development, 
and that they may be brought to attain, if 
not perfection, at all events a high degree 
of excellence. The proof, to those who 
choose to look for it, is plain enough even 
as matters stand. Use and opportunity 
are already producing scores of examples 
of it; if supplemented by early education 
they might surely produce still more. 

here is so great and general a preju- 
dice against special studies, that I must 
humbly conclude there is something in it. 
On the other hand, I know a large num- 
ber of highly — that is broadly — edu- 
cated persons, who are desperately dull. 
“But would they have been less dull,” it 
may be asked, “if they were also igno- 
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rant?” Yes, I believe they would. They 
have swallowed too much for digestions 
naturally weak; they have become inert, 
conceited, oppressive to themselves and 
others —prigs. And I think that even 
clever young people suffer in a less de- 
gree from the same cause. Someone has 
written, “Information is always useful.” 
This reminds me of the married lady, 
fond of bargains, who once bought a door- 
plate at a sale with “ Mr. Wilkins” on it. 
Her own name was Jones, but the door- 
plate was very cheap, and her husband, 
she argued, might die, and then she might 
marry a man of the name of Wilkins. 
“Depend upon it, everything comes in 
useful,” she said, “if you only keep it 
long enough.” 

This is what I venture to doubt. I 
have myself purchased several door-plates 
(quite as burthensome, but not so cheap 
as that good lady’s), which have been of 
no sort of use to me, and are still on hand. 

JAMES PAYN. 


From The Saturday Review. 
A HINDU ALMANAC. 


Mr. BULWANTRAO VENAYAK SHAS- 
TRI, of Bombay, has kindly sent us a copy 
of the “ Putwardhan’s Almanac,” pub- 
lished under his patronage. The first 
publication of this almanac was made 
fifteen years ago under the auspices of 
the late Vendyak Gangddhar Shastrf, a 
member of the well-known Mahratta fam- 
ily of Putwardhun, “and the expenses of 
calculation, etc., are still borne by his son 
in memory of the departed Shastri.” The 
almanac is published in Sanskrit and 
Mahrattf, and a free translation in English 
is also issued. We propose to show from 
the copy before us what kind of a thing a 
Hindu almanac is. 

This almanac is prepared for the longi- 
tude of Bombay by the native principal 
of the Dekhan College, assisted by an- 
other native astronomer. Due acknowl- 
edgment is made in the preface of the 
assistance derived from the almanacs of 
Europe and America, “in the preparation 
of which great care is always taken;” 
but there is a great amount of scientific 
information in this work which is required 
only by Hindus, and is not to be found in 
the almanacs of the Western world. Of 
the antiquity of Hindu astronomy and of 
its different systems nothing can here be 
said. The Hindu year is solar or sidereal, 
but the religious life of the Hindu follows 
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the lunar calendar. A very. complicated 
method has been devised for keeping the 
two concurrent, and the result is the 
Hindu “luni-solar year,” a mode of reck- 
oning time which has no parallel in any 
age or in any country. The solar year 
begins with the entrance of the sun into 
the sign Aries, and is of the same length 
as our own; but the Hindu allows for the 
precession of the equinoxes, so that his 
year is gradually getting a little behind 
ours. The luni-solar year begins with the 
new moon which immediately precedes 
the commencement of the solar year. 
The lunar month consists of thirty ¢¢hzs, 
or lunar days, which vary slightly in length 
according to the varying motion of the 
moon. These lunar months and days 
have to be kept concurrent with solar 
time, and this is effected by intercalation 
and omission. The lunar months are 
named from the solar month in which the 
new moon falls, and when two new moons 
occur in one solar month, the name of 
that month is repeated in the luni-solar 
calendar. It happens, at long intervals, 
that there is no new moon in one of the 
solar months, and when this occurs the 
name of that month is expunged. The 
same principle applies to the days. When 
two /z¢hzs, or lunar days, end in one solar 
day, that day is repeated, and when it 
happens that no tz ends in a solar day, 
that day is expunged. The intercalated 
months and days are known as adhika, 
excessive, and the expunged as &shaya, 
destroyed. Each lunar month is divided 
into two halves, or fortnights, that of the 
increasing moon called sud, and the wan- 
ing half called dad, and the days are 
numbered from one to fifteen. 

It will be seen from this how indispens- 
able an almanac is toa Hindu. Accord- 
ing to the words of the almanac before 
us, “In his public and private accounts, 
and in his usual daily occupations, a 
Hindu keeps to civil reckoning of time. 
In his religious ceremonies he must keep 
his attention to astronomical aspects, and 
in his festivities and other occupations to 
the astrological aspects of the planets.” 
In business matters a solar year and 
months are generally used, as in the era 
of Sdliv4hana and others; but the Sam- 
vat, or era of Vikramdditya, which follows 
the luni-solar reckoning, is also exten- 
sively employed in the ordinary affairs of 
life. The almanac being thus a necessity, 
great numbers of almanacs are published 
in all the principal languages, varying of 
course in accuracy and completeness, but 
all showing a considerable amount of 
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scientific knowledge. The Hindu alma- 
nac is everywhere called panchdnga, be- 
cause it must exhibit five (Jancha) dis- 
tinct matters: ‘1. The #7, or lunar day. 
2. The véra, or solar day of the week. 
3. The nakshatra, or lunar asterism for 
each day. 4. The yoga, the conjunctions 
and transits of the planets, eclipses, etc. 
5. The saranas, or subdivisions of the 
lunar day.” These are essentials, and to 
them must be added the sankrénti, or 
entrance of the gun into the different 
signs of the zodiac. The corresponding 
dates of different eras current in the 
country are generally given. This alma- 
nac supplies those of the Christian era, 
the Mahomedan era of the Hijra, and the 
Parsf era of the Yazdajird. The table for 
each fortnight shows also the exact time 
of the rise, culmination, and setting of 
the sun, and the position of the moon and 
the planets, and gives illustrative dia- 
grams. The introduction contains a va- 
riety of scientific information. “The 
amount of the accumulated precession of 
the equinoxes at the beginning of the 
year is assumed to be 180°11" 10”, and 
the annual variation 50’ 2”.” Thereis a 
table of latitudes and longitudes of im- 
portant places in India, of the approxi- 
mate declination of the sun for each day 
of the year, and of the ascensional differ- 
ence. The various eclipses are carefully 
described, and have diagrams exhibiting 
the phases as visible at ‘Bombay. There 
are lists of the names of the zakshatras, 
the ¢ithis, the yogas, and the £aranas, the 
signs of the zodiac, the days of the week, 
and the six seasons of the year, etc. 

The leading features of the scientific 
portion of the almanac are those above 
described. The ceremonial calendar of 
fasts and festivals is an important matter 
to every Hindu. Religious observances 
of greater or less importance are con- 
stantly occurring. These are entered 
against their respective dates in the cal- 
endar, and in this English version short 
accounts are given of the most important 
of them. The first notice is that of New 
Year’s day, of which we are told that on 
the morning “a Hindu rubs his body with 
scented oil and then bathes with warm 
water. Flags are raised on poles by each 
family to represent the banner of Indra, 
king of the gods. The leaves of the bit- 
ter nimb-tree are eaten, which secures 
health to the body. The almanac for the 
new year is worshipped, and its predic- 
tions for the year are heard from one 
versed in astronomy and astrology, who 
is remunerated handsomely. The Brah- 
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mans also receive liberal gifts from the 
people.” Gifts or feasts to the Brahmans 
‘are universal on all festivals, and it is im- 
pressed upon the celebrants that without 
these the observance is ineffectual. On 
the 3rd Vaisdkha sudi (24 April) “ earthen 
water-pots and fans are given to Brahmans 
for the coming summer season, that the 
pitris or manes of deceased ancestors 
may feel comfortable during this season 
in the heavens.” On the rs5th Jyaishtha 
sudi, “women fast and go to worship at 
the foot of the Indian fig-tree to preserve 
them from widowhood.” On the last day 
of Asdrha badi, “all the lamps in the 
house are washed, cleaned, and placed in 
a row, and offerings of ‘incense and flow- 
ers are made to them. Sweetmeats are 
prepared in honor of the lamps, and are 
eaten by the whole household.” The sth 
Shrdwan sudi is held sacred to the ser- 
pent gods. “Ceremonies are performed 
on this day to ensure against the bites of 
snakes.” On the last day of the same 
month “the sixty-four yogznis, or female 
attendants of the goddess Durgd, are 
worshipped, particularly by women, with 
the hope of obtaining issue.” The roth 
Ashwin sudi, at the autumnal equinox, is 
the Dasakrd, “the victorious tenth,” in 
honor of the victory of Durga over a cer- 
tain monstrous demon. This is a great 
holiday, lasting ten days; but it is only 
the last of the ten days that is proper] 

called Dasahré. The image of the god- 
dess is worshipped with various observ- 
ances throughout the ten days, and on the 
last day it is borne with ceremony and 
thrown into the water. The 13th of the 
sudi, or light half of the same month, is 
the Dewdlf or Dipawalf, a great festival 
in honor of K4lf, another form of the 
goddess Durgd. This isthe great “feast 
of illumination, during which houses are 
cleaned, whitewashed, and illuminated.” 
Fireworks are displayed and thrown about, 
and “ playing with dice is the chief recre- 
ation of the well-to-do people.” The 
Makara-sankr4nti is a solar festival, held 
in honor of the sun, on the day of his 
entrance into Capricorn. The last festi- 
val we shall notice is the Holi, or spring 
festival, held in Phdlguna, the last month 
of the year. This festival is in honor of 
Krishna, but is essentially a spring festi- 
val. Many of its observances have refer- 
ence to that season, and some of them 
find their counterparts in other parts of 
the world. The worship of Krishna has 
probably been engrafted on some old fes- 
tival, as the carnival in Europe has been 
added to and has brought down to us 
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some of the spring observances of old 
pagan times. This feast lasts fifteen 
days, and our almanac observes: “In the 
freedom with which the lower classes be- 
havé towards their superiors during this 
fortnight the festival resembles the Ro- 
man Saturnalia or the modern carnival, 
People throw red powder at each other, 
and females are saluted with exclamations 
and jests of a very impure description. 
On the day of full moon a pile is lighted 
before every house and in different parts 
of the city, and cakes and cocoanuts are 
offered.” In Bengal, swinging is a great 
feature in this festival. 

The third portion of the almanac is the 
astrological, and by no means the least 
important in the eyes of the great mass 
of Hindus. Luckyand unlucky days and 
seasons, and the influence of the planets 
and astronomical phenomena, are to the 
Hindu settled articles of belief which are 
beyond question. No matter of impor- 
tance can be entered upon without con- 
sulting the Brahmans, and the Brahmans 
consulting the Janchdnga. There is merit 
even in referring to the almanac, and so 
we are told that those who on New Year’s 
Day “hear what are the celestial influ- 
ences of the year thrive well in this world, 
free from sickness, calamity, or poverty, 
and become possessed of stores of corn 
and treasure.” ‘“ From the “this a man 
derives good and weal; from the days of 
the week, long life ; from the zakshatras, 
liberation from sin; from the yoga, liber- 
ation from disease; from the aranas, 
success in a desired work.” There is a 
table of auspicious days for the investi- 
ture of Brahmans with the sacred thread, 
and another table of auspicious days for 
marriages. Hindus must of course be 
aware that they often fail in obtainin 
the good things promised upon astrologi- 
cal authority; but none would venture to 
brave the dangers of unlucky days and 
inauspicious conjunctions. They may be 
disappointed by the past, but they cannot 
venture to challenge the future. Another 
table enables a person to calculate his 
luck for the year by the sign of zodiac 
the moon was in at his birth. Absurd as 
all these things are, they are not set down 
at haphazard, but are the results of cer- 
tain rules and calculations. “ The influ- 
ence of the planets” during the present 
ong is thus predicted: “The sun will 

e king. The minister is Mars. The 
lord of the first harvest is Jupiter. The 
lord of the clouds isthe moon. The lord 
of the waters is Saturn. The lord of the 
last harvest Mercury.” “When the sun 
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is king, there is destruction to corn, flow- 
ers, fruits, and roots; fear from robbers; 
no water; disagreements among the rul- 
ers of the world and disease to the inhab- 
itants.” ‘When Mars is prime minister, 
there will be scarcity of rain, destruction 
to corn, fear from fire and robbers, pain 
from diseases, and the rulers of the land 
will fight against each other.” Happil 
for the world, and happily also for astrol- 
ogy, there are countervailing influences. 
“When Jupiter is lord of the first har- 
vest, the indication is that there will be 
lenty. of rain, corn, water, wealth, and 
ruit, and gladness among the people ;” 
and under the influence of the moon, the 
lord of the clouds, “there will be plenty 
of corn, flowers, and fruits. The learned 
will be happy, and the rivers and wells 
will overflow with water.” Among the 
many other portents of the year, there is 
one which “ foretells success to robbers, 
impostors, and wicked people ;” another 
“foretells victories to kings with small 
armies over those with large ones.” One 
most desirable portent indicates “‘ moder- 
ation in all things,” and another “ happi- 
ness to all mankind and plenty of corn 
and fruit.” Some of the portents are ver 
incongruous and amusing in their associ- 
ation of things. One indicates “destruc- 
tion to potentates, asses, and earthen-pot 
makers,” another bodes “ill to black bee- 
tles, but happiness to the worshippers of 
Siva.” 

Such is the strange mixture of wisdom 
and folly presented by a Hindu almanac. 
The science the Hindus display in the 
preparation of their ephemeris is worthy 
of admiration, and the care they take in 
fixing the proper times for their religious 
festivals is deserving of all respect. If 
we are tempted to laugh at their astrolog- 
ical absurdities, we must call to remem- 
brance that such things were rife among 
ourselves not very long ago, and are not 
dead even now. Old Moore still flour- 
ishes; the “Vox Stellarum,” as declared 
by him, is yet listened to. Zadkiel is not 
yet defunct, and we believe that there is 
more than one low-class publication which 
puts forth pretended astrological predic- 
tions. Even among educated people 
there is here and there to be found one 
who has faith in astrology, although a 
reservation is sometimes made that the 
subject is not thoroughly understood. If 
astrology has been able to maintain a pre- 
carious stand against the overpowering 
attacks of Western science, what expecta- 
tion or hope can there be of its extinction 
in India? There it has for ages mingled 





with every man’s daily and religious life, 
and will last as long as, and probably even 
survive, the religion with which it is asso- 
ciated. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
SOME VICTIMS OF FRENCH DIPLOMACY, 
Paris, Sept. 15. 
THE disaster at Cabul, which has 
aroused a great deal of sympathy here, re- 
minds people that French diplomacy has 
also had its victims. Inthe days of Louis 
XIV., when the Duc de Crequi was am- 
bassador at Rome, the pope’s Corsican 
guard made an attack on his servants, 
killed one and wounded several others. 
The French king immediately marched 
troops to the frontier, and the affrighted 
pontiff consented to disband his Corsi- 
cans, to exile his brother Maria Chigi, to 
send his nephew the cardinal to apolo- 
gize, and to raise a monument in Rome 
recording the offence and the reparation. 
A century later another outrage was per- 
petrated in Rome on a French representa- 
tive—on Hugon de Basseville — who had 
been sent thither on a mission by the 
ambassador at Naples in 1792. Nothin 
would suit Basseville but to drive up an 
down the Corso in an open carriage, his 
own hat and his horses’ heads being deco- 
rated with tricolor ribbons. The result 
was an émeute, during which Basseville 
was wounded by a soldier, and after be- 
ing dragged some distance by the crowd, 
he was Killed. This event provoked war 
between France and the Holy See, which 
only terminated with the Treaty of Tolen- 
tino. A few years later a similar scene 
was enacted in Rome, ending in the 
death of General Duphot, who was on 
the staff of the French ambassador, 
Joseph Bonaparte. The ambassador im- 
mediately left the city, which was shortly 
afterwards occupied by a French army 
corps commanded by Berthier, who pro- 
claimed the Roman republic. In the 
same year three plenipotentiaries who had 
been sent by the Directory to the Con- 
gress of Radstadt were attacked on leav- 
ing the city by some Austrian hussars. 
The citizens Robertjot and Bonnier were 
killed outright, and Jean Debry was des- 
perately wounded. Although the Direc- 
tory threatened vengeance, this crime 
remained unpunished ; for Bonaparte was 
in Egypt and French affairs were in a 
very sorry plight. A little later the citi- 
zens De Sémonville and Maret, who were 
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passing through Austria on their road, the 
first to represent France at Constantino- 
ple and the second at Naples, were ar- 
rested and thrown into prison, where 
they remained for thirty months, when 
they were exchanged for the daughter of 
Louis XVI. Citizen Maret afterwards 
served Napoleon as foreign minister, 
and became better known as the Duc de 
Bassano. Bernadotte, too, who had been 
sent as ambassador to Vienna, got into 
trouble owing to an untoward display of 
Jacobinism. On an Austrian féte-day 
he dressed the embassy with tricolored 
flags, and in spite of the efforts of the 
— his palace was sacked and his flags 

urned in the public square. Protected 
by a strong escort, he left Vienna, think- 
ing the Directory would at once declare 
war; but the Directory had other matters 
in hand, and the matter was amicably 
arranged at Salsburg. 

About the same period, war having 
broken out with Turkey, Pierre Ruffin, 
French chargé @ affaires, was flung into 
prison and there remained for the space 
of three years. A similar fate at the 
same time overtook Jean Bon St. André, 
who was seized and imprisoned by the 
dey of Algiers. “The Anti-Jacobin” 
makes out that the head of this Conven- 
tionalist was cut off at Tunis, and that 
he was succeeded by Bernadotte : — 


We hear the French Directors 
Have thought the point so knotty, 
That, the Dey having shown 
He dislikes Jean Bon, 
They have sent him Bernadotte. 


Bernadotte did not go to north Africa; 
and Jean Bon St. André, who commenced 
life as a Protestant clergyman, then sat 
in the Convention, and fought the En- 
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glish at sea, lived to serve Napoleon for 
many years as a prefect. There are some 
other instances of French representa- 
tives having been ill-treated. The Mar- 
quis de -la: Chatardie was imprisoned in 
Russia in the time of the empress Eliza- 
beth for conspiracy ; but no notice was 
taken of this affair, as the ambassador 
had not presented his credentials. Fred- 
erick the Great also treated the Marquis 
de Fraigne in the same way ; but the mar- 
quis was regarded rather as the lover of 
the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbzt, mother of 
Catherine I]. of Russia, than as an envoy. 
It is recorded, too, that in the days of 
Francis I., and when that monarch con- 
cluded a treaty with the Turks so as to 
strengthen his hands against Charles V., 
M. de Rincon, accredited to Soliman II., 
was made away with at the instigation of 
the emperor. But this affair has always 
remained somewhat obscure. The French 
have generally respected the persons of 
ambassadors ; but under the regency the 
Prince de Cellemarre (the Spanish ambas- 
sador) conspired so boldly that the Duke 
of Orleans had him arrested and impris- 
onedat Blois. It is true that at the same 
time the Duc de Saint Aignan, French 
ambassador at Madrid, was engaged ina 
conspiracy to overthrow Philip V. and 
Cardinal Alberoni; but the duke left 
Spain before his intrigues were discov- 
ered. Under the Restoration a tap of a 
fan applied to the cheek of the French 
minister resulted in the deposition of the 
dey of Algiers and the addition to France 
of a splendid colony. The last tragedy of 
a diplomatic nature, as far as France is 
concerned, occurred a short while ago at 
Salonica, where the French and German 
consuls were massacred by an infuriated 
crowd. 





A BisHop’s TRIBUTE TO HIS MOTHER. — 
Distributing the prizes at the Keighley School 
of Science and Art on Wednesday, October 8, 
the Bishop of Manchester remarked that par- 
ents should not send their children out into 
the world too soon. His father, who had a 
very active mind, invested his means in the 
jronstone mines in the Forest of Dean. That 
investment turned out unfortunate, and his 
father died, he feared, a broken-hearted man. 
They were a family of seven, and he (the bishop) 
was then fourteen years of age. His mother 
was not clever, but she would have done any- 
thing she could for her children. She said, “ I 
cannot give these lads large fortunes, but by de- 
nying myself and living quietly I can give them 





a good education.” Three of his brothers 
went out to India — one fell in the Mutiny, and 
the other was now at the head of a department 
of public works in India, where he had a good 
situation and was doing a good work. ‘They 
knew what he (the bishop) was. He ventured 
to say that, if all his brothers and sisters were 
alive, they would rise up and call their dear 
mother blessed for the sacrifices she made that 
they might have careers. By God's providence 
he had that mother still spared to him. She 
was now paralyzed, speechless, and helpless, 
but every day when he went into her bedroom 
and looked on her sweet face he thought grate- 
fully of all he owed her, of what he was, and 
what he had been enabled to do, 











